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ENGLAND, EGYPT, TTALY 

\ Os'T impressive are the consequences of the Italian 
M defeat at Adowa. Before the news of it was 
reported quite enough had happened to warn the wise 
that the whole world was somehow falling into a very 
troublous state. But even from those warnings there 
was soon so much recovery that responsible men like 
Sir William Harcourt began to boast again of their 
superiority to Jingo apprehensions and of the sadness 
with which they visual a spending of money in war- 
equipment which it was useless to protest against. Now 
the Italian defeat was no great thing in itself. l’or the 
Italians, yes; but in the destruction of a_ little 
army somewhere in Africa by an Aybssinian horde, 
what is there to shake the confidence of Harcour- 
tian thinkers, and to throw all Europe into profound 
agitation? Nothing; nothing, that is to say, were it 
not for the instability of international relations 
which that event brought so strongly into view. 
How long is it since there was so much court-com- 
motion abroad, such a scuffing and shuttling of 
diplomatic wits, as Menelek’s victory cecasioned, and 
when did such a cause produce effects so disturbing 
It would be hard to say; and there is no other explana- 
tion of so remarkable a series of results than the one we 
have named. Were there any doubt on that point it 
would be removed by the later and all but universal 
commotion over the despatch of Egyptian troops along 
the road to Dongola. 

This also is a result of Menelek’s victory ; and after 
the excitements of the week no man need be told that 
it does not altogether begin, neither is it likely to end, 
as an affair of Egyptian polities pure and simple. It is 
that, of course, but it is a good deal more besides. 

Take it that we have no more to do with the Italians 
diplomatic: uly than with any other Continental nation, 
that we have not and never had any concern with their 
attempts to gain a footing in Abyssinia, that it 
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matters not to us whether this footing has been lost, 
through the unusual opposition of the Shoan king or 
partly through help by him received from certain 
European Powers; let it be supposed, in short, that 
we have nothing in the world to consider but the 
immediate effect of the Adowan disaster on the safety 
of Egypt, and the expedition toward Dongola is 
thoroughly justified. When it was said in defence of 
the expedition, that the Egyptian frontier was known 
to be threatened before the Italian disaster made 
matters worse, the assertion was doubted by some anti- 
Inglish writers in our own and the foreign press. It would 
have been a safer criticism that English officials always 
move too late, and that a precautionary advance should 
have been ordered when the season was less unfavourable 
and motive no more liable to challenge. At any rate, 
the production of certain telegrams and fuller know- 
ledge of the facts destroy the suspicion that Egypt's 
danger was invented at the Foreign Office and foisted 
on the Egyptian Government by Lord Salisbury. Con- 
sidering that hostile movements of the Osman Digna 
and Mahdi type were already afoot, it became clear that 
if Kassala fell to its ten thousand attacking Dervishes, or 
if the place were abandoned, as seems to have happened, 
a grave danger would instantly arise. ‘The fanatical 
ten thousand would be free at once to join the raid 
upon the Egyptian frontier. Here, surely, was reason 
enough for the whole proceeding, on one condition, 
namely, that the how, the whither, and the when of the 
expedition were entirely sanctioned by the competent 
military authorities whose advice is at Lord Salisbury’s 
command. Beyond this it is not necessary to go for a 
full and complete justification of what is being done. 

Were that really all, however, it would be impossible 
to persuade our enemies (and, as Sir Charles Dilke said, 
‘we have few friends °) that there is nothing sinister in 
the design. The explanation immediately pitched upon 
in France and elsewhere was that we were making an 
excuse for remaining in Egypt for ever. With all 
necessary respect for enraged sensibilities, the suspicion 
is absurd. Supposing that any special and particular 
reason existed for forging such an excuse just now, why 
must it operate ‘ for all time’ ’ and where is our right 
to assume that other Powers must honour our forgeries * 
and what a season of the year is this to send théteenide 
of men up the Nile for no better purpose than the 
making of a palpable and fragile pretence ? The thing 
is ridiculous. However, it is clear that, by this time, 
broader, more reasonable, and more respectable explana- 
tions of the conduct of the British Government in this 
affair are obtaining even in France. 

Like the scribes in other weekly reviews, we write 
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under the disadvantage of foreknowing little of 
to-night’s (Friday's) debate in the House of Commons. 
We only know, indeed, that an unusually full and candid 
discussion is expected ; and since the Government has 
avowed that its intentions are not confined to the pro- 
tection of Egypt from Dervish raids, but include the 
extension of a helping hand to Italy, the door is open 
to very wide debate indeed. It is plain that this state- 
ment of intention warrants, if it does not actual ly invite, 
inquiry into the whole matter of our relations with the 
rest of Europe; and from that it is very difficult to 
exclude remark on the relations of the Continental 
Governments with each other. The House of Commons 
is aware that it is not the best place for the debate of 
such questions at so ticklish a time as this, and, there- 
fore, there is little hazard in anticipating that the 
customary prudence and self-restraint of hon. members 
will be shown on the present occasion. But helping 
the Italians in Africa can hardly be discussed at all, 
cannot be fairly comprehended even, without reference 
to a great deal of excitable matter. In the carlier part 
of this article we put it as doubtful whether the 
English Government has more to do with the Italians 
diplomatically than with any other Continental 
nation; whether we have any concern with their 
efforts to establish a sound fooling in Abyssinia ; 
and whether it matters to us if this footing has been 
lost, and lost to the satisfaction and partly through 
the interference of certain European Powers. In fact, 
however, none of these things are doubtful. Our 
Governments have for years past been in particular 
bonds .of association with Italy. We had good 
reasons for desiring the success of the Abyssinian 
enterprise, and the same or still better ones for concern 
when it appeared that both Russia and France were 
doing their utmost to encourage resistance to Italy 
and ensure the defeat that has befallen her. And 
of course there is no mystery in these things when 
we consider that Italy was a member of the Triple 
Alliance, that she was at the same time closely 
associated with England, that the holding of Kassala 
and control in Abyssinia signified command of the 
Upper Nile regions, and that it would make a vast 
difference to us if this command passed into the hands 
of a hostile European Power. Supposing it to be the 
intention in Paris or St. Petersburg that it shall so pass, 
a strong additional light is thrown on the desire of our 
Government to sustain the Italians under their defeat. 
It would be no more suprising to find the Czar striking 
up a friendship with Menelek than with Abdul Hamid, 
France standing in as a beneficiary of the Alliance. 

But this is a very delicate matter to throw from 
bench to bench in the House of Commons, and especially 
difficult for the Government, of course. In the debate 
that goes on when this sheet is sent to press they 
will have all the advantage that comes from the 
much-moderated tone of the French Government and 
French journalism, and yet more from the assent of 
the Triple-Alliance Governments (not too graciously 
accorded in the case of Germany) to an appropri- 
ation from the Egyptian Treasury. Their assent 
settles that important part of the question. On the 
other hand, it is possible for the Labouchereans to 
make much of Signor Rudini’s almost violent desire to 
close the Abyssinian adventure altogether; and, 
obviously, the possible abandonment of Kassala by the 
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Italians might be turned to account on more than ong 
line of argument. It would not follow from this event 
that the Italians were in greater need of English aid 
in Abyssinia—it would seem to point to a nearey 
conclusion of the peace which Signor Rudini seems 
resolved upon if he can get it on any terms not 
dishonourable. But that is only half the matter, 
The evacuation of Kassala would leave the Dervishes 
as free to operate with Osman Digna as if they had 
the place, and they can hardly be in a less excited and 
triumphant temper. ‘That certainly is no reason for 
doing nothing. It brings us back at once to the first 
duty of England in this affair—the protection of Egypt 
from submergence in an attack of the most ferocioys 
and bloody-minded barbarism, 


LORD JAMES’S WATER BILI, 
ORD 'TWEEDMOUTH let the cat out of the bag 


4 for both sides when he declared that Lord James 
had introduced a measure which ought to be called ‘a Bill 
to exclude the London County Council from all power 
of dealing with the water question.” Whether this is 
what Lord James's Bill will do remains to be scen, but 
it is certain already that the Council is horribly afraid 
of being excluded from all possibility of carrying 
out certain little schemes it has cherished since the 
beginning of its existence. It is not less to be believed 
that all those who are afraid of the Council's meddle- 
some activity will hope that Lord 'Tweedmouth is per- 
fectly correct in his estimate of the effect likely to be 
produced by the new Water Bill. Her Majesty's 
Government are probably right in thinking that there 
is ‘a great and growing opinion that the time has come 
when the management of the water supply of the 
metropolis and the surrounding districts should be 
vested in the hands of a responsible and a public repre- 
sentative body. It is quite possible to hold this 
opinion and yet to think that the responsible and 
representative body to which the control of the London 
water supply may best be entrusted, ought emphatically 
not to be the County Council as at present c¢ nstituted. 
This body has not shown :that disposition to treat 
business purely as business, and beyond that to consider 
the shareholder as a person entitled to justice, which 1s 
required by the authority te be entrusted with the task 
of taking over the property of the water companies and 
administering it in the general interest. ‘Therefore, 
we are very well satisfied that Lord Tweedmouth finds 
himself faced by the horrid probability that the County 
Council will not be allowed to expropriate the con 
panies, and to appropriate the enormous addition to its 
powers for which its Progressive members at least have 
long been hankering. 

Lord James's scheme for setting up a new water 
authority over London treats the County Council as 
the most important of the local authorities concerned, 
but not as the on!y one entitled to consideration. he 
Board or Council which it proposes to establish will 
contain a majority of representatives nominated by the 
County Council, which is only reasonable, since it repre- 
sents by far the largest body of ratepayers at the 
present moment. But Lord James has not overlooked 
the fact that a London Water Supply Bill must be 
drafted in view not only of the present but of the 
future. The greater part of the area affected 1s not 
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under the J urisdiction of the ‘ounty Council, and could 
not be subjected to it without injustice. In fact, not 
more than one-fifth of the area which is joined in 
common interest in the water supply of London is 
within the limits of the County of London. ‘These out- 
lying districts will none the less in time form part, of 
London. A well-based calculation has been made that 
py 1931 the population of London will have increased 
to 11,000,000. A large part, or even the larger part, of 
this immense population will be outside the limits of the 
County of London. Lord 'T'weedmouth, indeed, has his 
remedy for this possible inconvenience. He supposes that 
London will extend its borders, but it remains to be 
seen whether the outlying districts are as ready to be 
incorporated into the County of London as the County 
Council is to incorporate them. ‘The water supply has 
to be dealt with now, and it cannot be treated as if 
London only were concerned and not also the surround- 
ing districts which may be joined to it, and in which it 
must seek for part of its supply. In the meantime, we 
are quite prepared to recognise that if a new body is set 
up with large powers, it will no doubt act as a perma- 
nent limit on the London County Council, if ever a 
Progressive majority should again be obtained. This is, 
as we can understand, intensely unwelcome to the Pro- 
gressives, with whom it isan article of faith that justice 
will never be done until they are the absolute masters 
of London, but we see no reason why the prospect 
should be disagreeable to anybody else. 

The local authority which Lord James proposes to 
It will be com- 
posed in such a way that there will be some guarantee 


set up will have two good features. 


for the competence of the members, and its powers will 
After some hesitation, Lord 
James tells us, Her Majestv’s Ministers have come to 
the conclusion that London has already quite as many 
local elections as it desires. ‘Therefore there will be 
no direct election of the members of the new Board. 
They will be chosen by other elective bodies. The 
London County Council will have the right of naming 
sixteen out of the total number of thirty. ‘The Cor- 
poration of London will be entitled to name two. 
The County Councils of Middlesex, Essex and West Ham 
will have two seats each; the Councils of Surrey, Kent, 
Hertford and Croydon one seat each. Of the two 
remaining seats, one will be given to the Thames Con- 
servancy and the other to the Lea Conservators. ‘The 
courage shown by the Government in deciding to dis- 
pense with a direct election is to be commended, for, 
although it is true that ‘the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis are under the feeling that they have had quite 
enough of local elections for the present, it does 


he wholesomely limited. 


require some virtue on the part of governing persons 
at present to recognise this fact, and to flout the sacred 
principle of representation. ‘The county councils who 
are to have the right of naming the members of the 
new Board will not be limited in their choice to their 
own body, but will be entitled to choose their representa- 
tives from outside. Whether any great or radical change 
will follow if Lord James's Bill is carried is a question 
which a prudent man would be loth to answer out of 
hand. The new Board will not be bound to take over 


me property of the Water Companies. 
act, 


They are, in 
at first only expected to meet and deliberate on 
- question whether it is necessary that the Companies 
should be taken oyer at all. If they decide in the affirma- 
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tive they will still have to come to Parliament for powers, 
and the shareholder will have some chance that his 
interests will not be treated as being merely those of 
the capitalist and natural-bora enemy of mankind. 
There is also another provision in the Bill which may 
be found to have an effect in delaying the establishment 
of the Board. The outlying districts will have the 
option given them of standing out if they prefer so ta 
do. More discussion is required before we can speak 
with confidence as to the probable effect of Lord James's 
Bill if it should be passed. At present it appears to 
deserve the support of all Londoners—first, because it 
staves off the County Council, and secondly, because it 
provides a body not so constituted as to be infallibly 
given up to politics which will be able to deal with the 
water supply of London as a matter of business, and 
not as an excuse for airing what it calls its principles, 


THE FINANCIAL PROSPECTS OF INDIA 


NHIS week the Finance Minister of our Indian 
Government laid before the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council an account of his stewardship during 
the past year, and next week the Budget will be 
discussed by that body. The privilege of discussing 
the Budget is a boon which the Imperial Council 
owes to the wise statesmanship of Lord Lansdowne. 
By the Indian Councils Act of 1861 the functions of 
the Legislative Councils were strictly and narrowly 
limited to those of assisting the Government of India 
in the work of legislation. ‘The Imperial Council was 
preciuded from entering into any legislation unless 
financial legislation of some kind was proposed. The 
result of this was that the Finance Minister with 
great skill and care avoided all financial discussion 
in order that the Budget should appear in the 
Government Gazette and not be discussed in the 
Council Chamber. During the quarter of a century 
which preceded the administration of Lord Lansdowne 
the Budget had been discussed in Council only upon 
twelve occasions and His Lordship never concealed his 
opinion ‘ that it was improper as well as illogical’ that 
the right to discuss the financial policy of Government 
should be frequently denied merely upon a_ technical 
ground. ‘This right to discuss and to criticise, he 
stated,‘ is one which should be either altogether withheld 
or altogether conceded. ‘The previous arrangement 
under which it has been exercised one year, and held in 
abeyance the next, is altogether indefensible. By the 
new Indian Councils Act 1892, which was pressed upon 
the attention of the House of Commons by the 
Government of Lord Lansdowne, the right to discuss 
questions of financial policy has been altogether con- 
ceded. From that year financial discussions have taken 
place with regularity, and they have been conducted 
with conspicuous ability and moderation. What Lord 
Lansdowne foretold would take place has taken place. 
‘I feel no doubt, His Lordship said, ‘that both the 
public and the Government of India will gain, the one 
by the keener knowledge and insight into public affairs 
which it will obtain, the other by the increased oppor- 
tunity which will be given to it of explaining its 
position and defending its policy. 
This year Sir James Westland, the Indian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has the pleasant task which has 
hitherto been denied him of laying before the Imperial 
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Council a Budget which shows a surplus. After paying 
the cost of the Chitral Expedition—amounting to 
Rx. 1,750,000, besides £16,000 expended in England— 
after restoring the famine insurance grant to the extent 
of two-thirds of its former amount, or Rx. 1,000,000, 
and after giving back Rx. 405,000 taken from the 
Local Governments in the previous year, there is a 
surplus of Rx. 951,000 or more than twenty times 
last year’s estimate. This result will be eminently 
satisfactory to every one except an ex-Finance Minister 
of our Indian Empire, who, in the columns of the 
Nineteenth "Century, lately proved with considerable 
skill and ingenuity the bankruptcy of our great depen- 
dency. ‘The present Budget is therefore a fresh illus- 
tration of the stability of Indian finance and the 
growth of the prosperity of the Empire. The rise in 
exchange has no doubt been a powerful factor in pro- 
ducing a surplus, but it has not been the only factor. 
The Secretary of State has done well during the year 
with the sale of his weekly bills. The closing of the 
Indian mints has not produced all that was expected 
from the enthusiastic supporters of the measure, but 
it has undoubtedly produced a diminished liability 
to fluctuation in exchange. ‘This, no doubt, lessens 
margins of profit, but it also lessens margins of 
loss. And the limitation of the gambling element 
must, on the whole, be profitable to foreign trade. 
During the past year India has had the advantage 
as regards the balance of exports over imports, but this 
has been, in a great measure, due to the falling off in 
the importation of cotton goods. Lancashire attributed 
this decline to the protective character of the duty on 
these goods. To gratify Lancashire a modification in 
the tariff has now been made, and her merchants look 
forward to a fresh stimulus in the trade with India. 
But it may prove afond dream. ‘The Indian mills may 
still be able to undersell the Lancashire mills, and the 
competition of the hand-loom weavers with a 3} per 
cent. bonus may prove serious. ‘The growing prosperity 
of the Continent is shown by the railway returns—an 
important item of revenue—which this year have been 
very good. J.and Revenue Acts, Stamps an! Excise, 
have yielded a progressive amount and so contributed 
towards making a surplus. ‘The saving in the manu- 
facture and purchase of opium due to the failure of the 
crop last spring will also contribute materially towards 
the same result. But this is a windfall which cannot be 
regarded by any prudent financier with satisfaction. 
Opium has always been an important and unsteady 
factor in Indian finance. During the past ten years 
the revenue from it has declined steadily, and it is open 
to argument whether, owing to the increase of cultiva- 
tion in China and other causes, it will not continue to 
decline. It is certain that during the coming year there 
will be a serious loss in respect of it. In considering 
the coming financial year the important fact has also 
to be considered that scarcity has declared itself in 
several parts of India. How far this scarcity is 
likely to extend it is impossible to say. The English 
Government has declared that no life shall be lost from 
the want of food, and to carry out this policy with 
success a larger expenditure must be incurred. In addi- 
tion to loss of land revenue the Government will be com- 
pelled to provide seven lakhs for famine relief in the 
North-West Provinces and Ouce. In Rajputana and 
Central India the commencement of the railway works 
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in contemplation is being hastened on with the object 
of providing work in districts which are threatened 
with scarcity. The present widespread scarcity 
causes us to realise the wisdom of the deter. 
mination of the present Secretary of State for India 
and Lord Elgin to pursue with vigour the policy of 
constructing Irrigation Works and Railways. They 
are the two great instruments for making famine im. 
possible, and directly developing the resources of the 
country. By giving him a perennial supply of water the 
peasant is rendered independent of a scanty or capricious 
rainfall, and is enabled to cultivate fields which 
had lain barren for centuries. Railways enable him to 
find a market for his surplus produce. The Indian 
harvest in the aggregate produces sufficient food for the 
vast population ; but until the railway came there were 
districts where the wheat was left unreaped because there 
was no sale for the crops when garnered. But though 
the construction of railways and works of irrigation 
may render the recurrence of famine less frequent, it js 
impossible for the Government to place every province 
of the empire in a position of absolute safety. All that 
Government can do is to mitigate as far as possible the 
suffering which must ensue from a failure of the harvest, 
and during recent years much has been done towards 
the perfecting of the system of famine relief which had 
been commenced under Lord Ripon and Lord Dufferin, 
When the discussion of the Budget takes place next 
week the public will no doubt be informed as to the 
extent to which the present distress is expected to 
reach, and the measures which are to be taken for its 
relief. 


GREATER GERMANY 


FYNHE German colonies do not appear to prosper, 
despite the Kaiser’s assurance that his Imperial 
eye keeps watch over them. He may attempt to glorify 
some unconsidered slabs of Africa and a chunk of New 
Guinea into a world-wide dominion. The facts remain 
that Greater Germany makes Ministers of Finance 
groan with anguish, and that when the Kaiser's sub- 
jects emigrate they are careful to select happy lands 
uninspected by the vision of a Royal grandson, father, 
allegorical painter, composer of songs with words and 
music, telegraphist and much besides. As_ the colonies 
reek with official jobbery, the ingratitude of the Ger- 
mans is at least intelligible. And now, on top of 
failure comes scandal, and that of the most damag- 
ing kind imaginable. ‘The cruelties of Herr List 
in the Cameroons could be ignored; he was quite 
an undistinguished official with a passion for 
flogging. But it is a different matter altogether 
when Dr. Peters is in question; Dr. Peters the 
embodiment of the colonial idea, Dr. Peters the 
type (German) of African explorers. What was Mr. 
Stanley, in the opinion of Berlin, compared with this 
maker of Empire A mere week-end tripper. There 
was but one Peters, and he was President last week of 
the Berlin branch of the Colonial association. He has 
now resigned, after a debate in the Reichstag that has 
left him not so much as a loin-cloth of reputation. 0 
wonder that Lesser Germany is shaking its head ied 
Greater, and doubting whether money wasted on African 
scrub should not rather be used for the development of 
home industries—even of the sausage-trade. 
The little anecdote set forth by Herr Bebel is some 
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six years old, and it has already been subjected to one 
Government inquiry. ‘The verdict was ‘ Not proven, 
and therewith the Colonial department of the Foreign 
Office appears to have been perfectly satisfied. It 
refrained, indeed, from sending Peters as Imperial 
Commissioner to ‘Tanganyika, and Major von Wiss- 
mann went in his place. He continued, however, 
to draw a comfortable salary, and to represent 
Greater Germany to his admiring countrymen. Yet 
he was known all the time to have been guilty of 
murders as foul as any of Mwanga’s or Lobengula’s. 
We need not trouble to consider whether Herr Bebel 
or Dr. Kayser, who made a fatuous attempt to defend 
Peters, gave the correcter version of his crime. The 
socialist Deputy stated that the Imperial Commissioner 
for Kilima-Njaro detected a native inmate of his 
harem in flagrant infidelity. He hanged both man and 
woman without trial, and gave out that they had been 
executed as spies. No, replied the Director of the 
Colonial Department, that is not exactly the case. 
The man was hanged for stealing cigars, and the woman 
for deserting in a not unnatural panic. If this official 
rendering be accepted, then what becomes of Peters’s 
letter to the English missionary at Moshi, stating that 
he had married the woman, according to African 
custom, and, therefore, had a perfect right to kill 
her? But, as we have said, the point whether Herr 
Bebel has or has not got at the exact truth is 
of small importance. By his own confession Peters, 
so far as natives are concerned, cannot claim even 
the rudiments of a moral sense. And the wretch 
positively prides himself on taking native life with 
less compunction than most people would use 
towards a cockroach. Read that book of his on the 
so-called German Emin Relief Expedition. Look up 
those lectures that he had the impudence to deliver in 
this country after filibustering in British East Africa. 
Did a herdsman object to having his catt!e scattered 
by Peters’s porters, bang went Peters’s repeating rifle. 
If a chief declined to supply the caravan with pro- 
visions without payment the Maxim bullets whistled 
merrily through his huts. On Peters tramped, murder- 
ing, flogging, burning, and stealing, until even his 
Somali attendants thought him a trifle deficient in 
ceremony. Kverywhere he shot negroes at sight, and he 
returned to become a national hero. For our part we 
prefer Charles Peace to Peters. He was at least an 
intellectual criminal. 

In the course of the debate in the Reichstag, Dr. 
Kayser attempted to prove Peters to be an exception to 
the general run of German Commissioners. He pointed 
to Major von Wissmann, and with that example to the 
contrary he appeared perfectly content. ‘The represen- 
tative of Germany at Tanganyika is undoubtedly a 
tine fellow in his way. His temporary disgrace because 
of some uncomplimentary remarks on Lutheran 
missionaries was silly even for the Kaiser. Since he 
has held his present appointment he has helped Sir H. 
Johnston to suppress the slave-trade, while treating 
noffending tribes with humanity. But, with due 
regard to Dr. Kayser, the Governor of the Peters stamp 
is commoner in the German colonies than Wissmanns 
are. ‘They may not approach the Doctur’s unexampled 
bag, but their ‘ militarism’ takes a very unjustifiable 
form. At Taborah a German officer, with a handful of 
Soudanese to back him, has been known to strike an 
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Arab chief across the face with a whip. The result, 
but for the arrival of an English caravan, would have 
been a revolt. They levy hut-taxes and contributions 
in kind which the natives cannot pay, and if their 
demands are not immediately obeyed they do not 
hesitate to shoot. No wonder that Lesser Germany is 
content to talk about Greater Germany, while studiously 
refraining from going there. When natives turn ugly, 
they do not draw distinctions between officials and 
civilians, but they spear both indifferently. If the 
Kaiser were prudent he would, instead of bragging 
about his undeveloped colonies, send his budding 
administrators to learn method in India. ‘There they 
would at least discover that justice is a necessary 
accompaniment to rule. By Peters and his like they 
will be taught only how Greater Germany can be lost. 


WILSON’S FARTHING 
M* J. HAVELOCK WILSON is a singularly 


unfortunate man. As the apostle of New 
Unionism to seamen, the managing secretary of 
Wilson’s Union, and a prominent representative of 
Labour in the House of Commons, he has naturally 
made enemies, and, having once made them, is not 
the kind of man to lose them easily. These base 
fellows have the meanness to pursue the blameless 
Wilson with libels of the falsest kind, and merely 
because his talents are of the sort which do not show 
to advantage under the test of cross-examination he 
finds himself shut out from all the remedy which the law 
professes to afford. So when in 1890 he set the criminal 
law to work at Liverpool Assizes against one Hornsby, 
the jury stopped the case after they had heard the 
prosecutor cross-examined: when he tried his luck 
three years later in civil proceedings at Guildford 
against the Union Newspaper Company and Messrs. 
Spottiswoode, he lost both cases, and now in his third 
attempt in London, the damages which he has suffered 
from accusations of the grossest possible fraud are 
assessed at a farthing, the moral value of which is 
diminished by the recorded opinion of the jury, that 
apart from strict law they consider it too much by a 
quarter of a penny. When we further recall the fact 
that Mr. Wilson was condemned to some months im- 
prisonment at Cardiff because the Recorder of that 
borough did not understand the law, and the jury not 
being chosen by the prisoner were incapable of appre- 
ciating the facts, it must be admitted that his wrongs 
seem to be such as the ordinary law of the country is 
powerless to remedy. 

The accusations which formed the ground of the 
latest attack on this unfortunately circumstanced 
philanthropist were certainly such as an honest man 
could not very well afford'to leave unnoticed. If he 
has really cooked his accounts, shown a fraudulent 
balance of £2000 in a financial statement, and offered 
a man a bribe of £100 to sign a false receipt, he is not 
fit to be the secretary of anything, and, with all due 
deference to the electors of Middlesbrough, is not a satis- 
factory member of the House of Commons. And yet 
he, or as he says his legal representative, thought it 
better that he should not enter the witness-box last 
week to rebut these charges, and the worst of it is that 
any one who reads his cross-examination at Liverpool 
and Guildford, as recorded in the newspapers of the 
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day, will probably come to the conclusion that this 
decision was perfectly right. When a man has to 
confess that some seven thousand pounds intended to 
meet the claims of the members of a trade society were 
in fact applied to management expenses, that he knew 
that branches of his society were misapplying the 
funds they collected and that he allowed them to do 
so, and that some four thousand pounds disappeared 
between two of his consecutive annual balance-sheets, 
he probably acts wisely in avoiding the witness-box 
afterwards. The political ruin of a very prominent 
member of the political party which enjoys the support 
of Mr. Wilson affords a standing example of the perils 
which such a course of conduct may entail; but we 
can well understand that he prefers to mect those 
perils rather than face cross-examination. It may be 
that the defendants in the recent action would have 
made their position more satisfactory had they elected 
to prove their accusations by calling evidence in the 
ordinary way, but it by no means follows that Mr. 
Wilson has not ruined his own. 

As Mr. Wilson has found the law of no use to him it 
is very much to be hoped that the House of Commons 
will not take any extraordinary steps for his benefit. 
Mr. Gully’s ruling that the comments of the S/. James's 
Gazette afford no ground for alleging a breach of 
privilege will certainly commend itself to all reason- 
able men. Unfortunately swindlers of every kind have 
been members of the House of Commons before now, 
but there is no reason to suppose that their colleagues 
have been anxious to afford them any particular 
measure of protection. As there is no question of 
privilege still less can there be any other Parliamentary 
remedy for Mr. Wilson’s woes. The House of Commons 
has never shone as a judicial body and Englishmen 
have every reason for distrusting judicial inquiries 
carried on by any body of amateurs however highly 
placed they may be. Mr. Wilson asserts that during 
the Guildford trial Mr. Carson, who had the pleasure 
of cross-examining him on that occasion, expressly 
disclaimed attributing personal dishonesty to him. We 
have not had Mr. Carson’s account of the matter, but 
if Mr. Wilson left the court on that occasion with an 
unspotted character we do not see how that character 
can have been injured on the more recent occasion, and 
we would suggest to him not to attempt to improve its 
condition. What that condition may be we do not 
precisely know ; it may not be capable of improvement, 
on the other hand we can hardly imagine any circum- 
stances by which it would be materially damaged. 
Meanwhile, whether the House of Commons decides 
to accept, or to refuse, Mr. Wilson's offer to submit 
himself to that cross-examination to which a barrister 
of experience, knowing the consequences, refused to 
subject him, the House has still a duty. It must, for 
its own honour, turn this rascal out; for that he is a 
thorough-paced scoundrel there is no doubt. 


THE INCOME-TAX IN FRANCE 

NHE politicians of France are in the thick of a big 
battle. Since it has been in power the Radical 
Government that came to act rather than to stay—vide 
Ministerial declaration—has ingeniously avoided the 
dangerous prowess of introducing legislation of its own 
concoction. It has confined its performances to doing 
what its predecessors had left half undone, to ambling 
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gingerly in dead men’s shoes. Judging the Cabinet by 
its works it might have been supposed either that no 
such thing as a Radical programme exists or, the pro- 
gramme existing, that the Radicals themselves are 
mightily reluctant to embark upon carrying it out. It 
was time to dissipate these misunderstandings jf 
Radicalism were not to be branded the emptiest of 
frauds, and even a meaningless fraud. M. Bourgeois, 
sore—it may be believed—at heart, has at length 
admitted this embarrassing necessity, and has asked the 
Chamber to take stock of a_bantling indubitably 
Radical bred. The innocent in question is an income-tax 
Bill. Its entry into the world has been accompanied by 
an infinity of noise. Its sponsors proclaim that it is 
a veritable Buddha amongst Bills, a heaven-sent instru- 
ment for the redressing of all the evils to which the 
’rench body politic is heir. Its detractors are no less 
They declare its passing would be the first 





emphatic. 
step towards the realisation of a policy whose beginning 
would be civil strife and whose end would be the social 
revolution. ‘This acute excitement may strike the 
Briton as strange. If it cannot be said that the income- 
tax has no terrors for him, he is at any rate resigned to 
putting up with an infliction that does not seem more 
intolerable than any other of its kind. By no stretch 
of the imagination can he imagine himself regarding 
the income-tax as a sort of ship-money, as a burden 
wholly iniquitous, the imposition of which would meana 
state of things that would warrant his understudying 
Hampden. None the less, the strong show of feeling 
across the Channel is perfectly justified. ‘The truth is 
that between the income-tax which we in England 
know, and even pay, and the income-tax of M. Doumer 
there is no sort of comparison possible. 

M. Doumer’s scheme is in itself as bad a scheme as 
can be, but were it excellently devised the application 
in France of the general principles it involves would be 
disastrous. ‘The one central and damning fact to be 
kept in sight in connection with the project is, that it 
is only secondarily a financial measure and is in reality 
above all and before all a political contrivance intended 
to redound to the triumph of Jacobinism. Here, however, 
a slight digression is imperative. It must be borne in 
mind that what is sauce for the Englishman need not 
be sauce for the l’'renchman. 'To explain. Suppose a 
progressive income-tax were to be enforced in England: 
we might not like it but we should have at least the 
consolation that it would be justly enforced according 
to the letter of the law and without respect of persons. 
No such surety exists for a moment in France, where 
the entire administrative system, as far as the thing is 
possible, is made to serve political ends. ‘The first care 
of a Parliamentary candidate in France is to have 
the countless officials of his constituency on his 
side, and it is notorious that if he be a Govern- 
ment candidate his task will be lightened a thousand- 
fold. The English tax-gatherer is utterly uncon 
cerned with the political opinions of his victims: 
this indifference would astound his French colleague, 
who wields an influence it is always made his interest to 
misuse. ‘There is another point. In England, as the 
result of our national character and our really admirable 
and insufficiently appreciated institutions, we have only 
to fear to a very limited extent the political schemer, 
dreamer and Utopia-monger. In France this particular 
description of crank or mountebank, as the case may 
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be, is a power in the land, for our neighbours have not 
vet lost faith in the efficacy of ready-made constitu- 
tions and act up to the belief, if they do not hold it, 
that people are to be made happy by Act of Parliament. 
The ground thus cleared we may return to the 
machinations of M. Doumer. The object he professes 
to aim at is to ensure—equitably, of course, according 
to his own showing—that the rich should pay the piper 
and the poor be spared to as great an extent as the 
exigencies of a monster Budget permits. ‘To attain 
this ideal he proceeds to bleed the capitalist in such a 
manner as to hit capitalism between wind and water. 
That this is the case may be made plain in a few words. 
His present proposals are admittedly only the thin end 
of the wedge. The Radicals confess thet their final 
aim is to substitute a single progressive income-tax for 
all the taxes now in force. ‘To obtain by this means 
the sums annually required by the State, supposing the 
rate of progression to remain where M. Doumer has 
fixed it—and it is as yet but a ‘gentle’ rate of pro- 
wression—persons possessing an income of over £4000 
a year would be called upon to hand over to the treasury 
some ten per cent. more than their entire revenue. The 
result may appear astonishing, but it must be remem- 
hered that I’ran:e is essentially a country of small in 

comes, a fact that makes it quite improper for the appli- 
cation of any system such as our own entirely exempt- 
ing small incomes. In point of fact should M. Doumer 
have his way the taxpayers of France would be reduced 
to ail intents and purposes to a hapless minority of half 
a million persons—whom it has already been proposed 
to supply with a distinctive uniform at the public 
expense, 

It would be folly, however, to hope to do justice to 
the beauties of M. Doumer’s scheme in the limits of an 
article. Still we must not omit to mention that it is 
so contrived as to lend itself admirably to that abuse 
for political ends to which allusion has been made. 
Were it to become Jaw it would be impossible for any 
lrenchman to profess other than Radical opinions— 
unless, indeed, he went one better and gave himself out 
as a Socialist—under pain of being mulcted of the 
greater part of his fortune. But the objections to the 
project are not objections of principle only. The veriest 
novice in finance could make hay with the provisions of 
the Bill, which displays a degree of ignorance of the 
elements of financial science that would be incompre- 
hensible had the measure been intended to be taken 
seriously, Probably this was not the case. It was 
necessary for the reputation of the Radical party that it 
should make some pretence of fulfilling a leading pledge 
of what was its programme when in Opposition. ‘The 
feat had to be accomplished in a burry, as the Radicals 
Were unprepared to accept office, and its author has 
relied on the good offices of the Chamber, or at the 
Worst of the Senate, to save him from the consequences 
of his own incapacity. ‘lhe danger is that he reckoned 
without the Socialists. They are in earnest in this 
matter of a progressive income-tax, and holding the 
Government by the scruff of the neck they have con- 
trived that the conflict about to be decided shall be 
something more than a sham fight. The period of 
office of the Bourgeois Cabinet has been to the French 
Socialists something like what the Hundred Days was 
to Napoleon. It is to be hoped that all will end with 
a Waterloo, 
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TO SAINT JINGO 
(American Style) 


tow your restive Eagle soars, 
Kxuding battle through its pores, 
Having this time displayed a 

(Juite chivalrous desire to beat 

A rather negligible fleet, 
A Vincible Armada. 


Of late with fine and finished tact 

You boomed a venerable tract— 
The late lamented Monroe’s— 

Depicting as your very own 

Most portions of the nether zone 
Qn which th’ astonied sun rose. 


But when you flung across ‘ the ditch’ 
‘That pretty document on which 
Such taste had been expended, 
You found the net result was not, 
As one may say, precisely what 
Its authors had intended. 


You learned that even though with us 
A sense of the ridiculous 
In point of fact existed, 
The lion’s tail had got a sting, 
And even might exert the thing 
If reasonably twisted. 


A superficial study proved 
That British bosoms might be moved 
‘To waive their local hobbies, 
To drop, with high impartial air 
(Always excepting Labouchere) 
The drivel of the lobbies. 


You found, upon a nearer view 
(.And so did William Kaiser too) 
How we retained the notion 

‘That isolated still we had 
A certain balm in Gilead, 
A saving salve in Goschen ! 


Your artless Yankee-Irish bluff 
Being esteemed not good enough 
To squeeze the Briiish nation, 
Needs must you seek a safer plan, 
A less preposterous wind to fan 
Your fatuous inflammation. 


Beware ! for if it’s your intent 
From off your private continent 
An easier prey to banish, 
Your nakedness a second time, 
If history repeat her prime, 
May be (excuse the extra rhyme) 
Discovered by the Spanish. 0. s, 


NOTES 


Lorp Lonponperry’s speech to the men of the Rainton 
colliery ought to do something, and his action in relation 
to that hive of industry, soon to be deserted, ought to do 
more, towards convincing Trade Unionists of the folly of 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. After employ: 
ing fifteen hunded men for three years, and after doing 
all that man may to eliminate the middleman and to mini- 
mise the waste of expense between producer and con- 
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sumer, Lord Londonderry has lost some £45,000, and has 
grown weary of the process. In other words the colliers’ 
passion for the highest wages and the shortest hours has 
resulted in the stoppage of the colliery. The history of 
this pit is by no means singular. Every man familiar with 
the coal trade is well aware that, if pits are to be kept 
open continuously, employers must adjust wages by such 
a standard that the dead loss in lean years shall find its 
compensation in the profits of years which are prosperous : 
and this is, speaking shortly, the principle upon which 
Sir William Lewis's sliding scale in South Wales is based. 
Beyond this the facts, which are quite plain, demonstrate 
the inapplicability of the profit-sharing system to com- 
mercial enterprises subject, as most adventures in business 
are, to spasmodic alternations of prosperity and adversity. 
Workmen are willing enough to share profits; but they 
will not and cannot share losses. 





Tue question is how this fundamental truth may best be 
impressed on the mind of the working man. That it 
ought to be so impressed is beyond doubt, for, realising it, 
he would eschew those strikes which are to be condemned 
by reason of their folly, and he would be sure of the 
sympathy of all reasonable men when he struck upon 
sensible grounds. The best suggestion we can make is 
that the Durham Miners’ Federation’ should take, if they 
can get it, a lease from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of 
the colliery in question and work it on co-operative 
principles. They would then discover one or two rudi- 
mentary truths which would be of solid value to them in 
dealing with the hated capitalist. They would learn, for 
example, that to talk of the ‘living wage’ in the same 
breath with piece-work and to expect a man to make in 
three days enough money to keep him for six, is to talk 
sheer nonsense. They would learn also that all the babble 
about cut-throat competition and the ability of masters to 
keep up prices is mere midsummer or midwinter madness. 
When these two truths are realised strikes will be reduced 
by 75 per cent., and of the remaining 25 per cent. 20 wiil 
succeed on the merits. 





Mr. A. F. Hits is not a bad man; no vegetarians except 
Nebuchadnezzar, who went on all fours and ate grass 
because he could not help himself, and the Chinese rice- 
eaters who massacred missionaries, have been really bad ; 
but Mr. Hills is certainly bold. Ina recent letter to the 
Times he argues, in two-thirds of a column of small print, 
that the Admiralty in distributing contracts ought to bear 
in mind the fact that, in Thames shipbuilding yards, wages 
rule higher than in the North of England, in Scotland, or 
on the Lagan and, in effect, to pay shipbuilders on the 
Thames more than is paid to their rivals elsewhere. This 
theory of local protection is founded upon a resolution of 
the last House of Commons to the effect that contractors 
employed on Government contracts are to pay the wages 
‘generally accepted as current in each trade.’ These, 
says Mr. Hills, vary in different parts of the country as much 
as 50 per cent. The figures, to our mind, are strained ; but, 
assuming them to be precise, they prove nothing but the 
folly of the resolution, since they show the expression 
‘ generally accepted as current in such trade’ to be mean- 
ingless. ‘To be blunt, however, the last Government was 
run by Trade Unionists, and collapsed accordingly. This 
Government represents, in part, the rebellion of the country 
against Trade Unionist dictation. The tax-payer, in short, 
will not pay 15 per cent. more for a vessel because she is 
ordered from a Thames yard; and he would be a great 
fool if he did: and such, fortunately for him, appears to 
be the view of Mr. Goschen, 
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Lorp Satissury was in his happiest vein when he 
presented to Captain Middleton that well-earned cheque 
which is the substantial token of the Party’s regard for jt 
masterly organiser. And Captain Middleton’s acknow. 
ledgment was, pace the Daily News, in admirable taste 
Why the brightly-written organ of official Radicalisy 
should consider that the occasion was one upon which no 
reference ought to have been made to politics is more 
than we are able to imagine. Our idea was that there 
could have been no better opportunity for political ally. 
sion, but we know better now. On like principles, 
presumably, men must not mention horses and Epsom, 
music and the Albert Hall, the drama and the Lyceum, 
Fleet Street and newspapers in the same breath. Tha 
which is obviously appropriate must, it seems, always be 
inappropriate, 





THERE was once an evening journal written, it was 
advertised truthfully, ‘by gentlemen for gentlemen, 
‘Where is dat barty now?’ For the life of us we cannot 
tell; but certainly Whitefriars Street is drawn blank. 
For proof of this see the Semitic splendour and the 
aristocratic aeration of this passage. The Echo of old 
days was not a circumstance to it even when, on Boat 
Race day, parasols were iridescent and azure was the 
colour of women’s dresses. Here, in its pristine exuber. 
ance, let it be embalmed : 

Sir John Bridze came in punctually at the stroke of eleven—bowing 
with his accustomed slowness and gravity. The whole court rose and 
bowed in return, and there was much ruffling of dress, shaking and spark 
ling of jet, and vibration of ospreys, flowers and feathers. The prisoners 
were then brought in in their usual order, ‘Dr. Jim’ leading the way. 
‘The Doctor has lost a little of his ruddy tan, but looked as fit asamaun 
nzed wish to feel. He comported himself with the solemnity of expression 
becoming to his surroundings, and was clad in garments that were cer 
tainly never cut by a Buluwayo tailor. His morning coat fitted his figure 
without a wrinkle, and he was wearing a pair of new reindeer gloves, The 
other prisoners were wearing the new clothes in which they made so dis 
tinguished an appearance last week. They might each have stepped out 
of a band-box, so unruffled was their pomaded hair, so rakish the curl of 
their moustachios, so pristine the whiteness of tyeir linen, so expansiy 
their cuffs, and so gorgeous and brightly spotted their silk and satin ties. 
Like their chief, they bore themselves with due solemnity—frst with 
funereal impassivity and then with an air of insufferable boredom. Once, 
however, there was a change. ‘That was when Sergeant Ruck was being 
examined by Mr. Sutton. * What happened then?’ asked Mr. Sutton of 
the first witness—a clean-shaven young man in a blu? serge suit. ‘ The 
Boers fired,’ replied the witness. ‘And what happened then?’ asked Mr. 
Sutton. ‘Why, we fired in return,’ said the witness. Whereupon fi'teen 
pairs of eyes in the dock twinkled with reminiscent delight, filteen wel 
gloved hands twisted moustachios whose curl should never have been 
interfered with, and fifteen faces tried to look as thouzh their owners were 
not suffering from suppressed risibility. 

The St. James's Gazelle. Pity ‘tis, ‘tis true. 
” 

Mucu that is quite wrong and tinged with an enthusiasm 

that has little or no relation to facts has been written 
. ‘ ° -_ c nt 
concerning the Oxford and Cambridge crews ot 15)! 
No doubt they have both improved of late, and it is true 
‘. min tt 

also that the nin who compares them with the crews 0! 
past years from memory may be apt to fall into the 
error of judging half-finished oarsmen by the standard 
which their predecessors established when they were 
polished to the nail. Still, and in spite of the critics 
most of whom (outside the Z'umes, Standard and Moraing 
Post) know next to nothing of University rowing, the 
‘ ies: is elow 
observation may be venture] that both crews are belor 
“— . Bs ? ife 

the average. Cambridge appears to possess more lite 
than Oxtord, but to havea greater number, at least three, 

: ha . n 
of rank bad oars amongst her crew. ‘The Oxford me 
There is little tv 


have uniformity, but little vigour. 
les of good 


choose between two crews which are not examp ‘ 
oarsminship: bat there is time for improvement In bot 





. : " . . yust 
Every commanding offizer of a cavalry regiment 0 . 
»ciment wil 


look forward with dread to the day when his regimen 
be ordered to Dublin. Here, for example, is the experienc? 
of the Ist Royal Dragoons. Until about a fortnight 43? 
they occupied Island Bridge Barracks; nor were they 
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alone in occupation, for the bacillus of typhoid was in 
possession and, from October to the end of February, there 
were many cases of infection. Then two squadrons were 
moved to the Curragh, and the Head Quarters and re- 
mainder of the regiment to Portobello Barracks, part of 
which had long ago been condemned officially as ‘ unfit for 
occupation on sanitary grounds.’ Promotion, we fear, will 
be all too rapid in that crack cavalry regiment. 


Concernina the necessity and wisdom of the latest-born 
Soudan expedition we speak elsewhere ; meanwhile we 
fear that the troops are not likely to enjoy themselves 
during the operations. There was once a profane American 
who observed that, if he had a ‘location’ in Hell and 
another in Texas, he would let Texas. Texas, however, is 
Heaven compared to Assouan, The Thirty-ninth were 
there, under canvas, when the acclimatised natives sought 
shelter in rock-tombs and caves, in Mayand June 1886. 
The temperature was a trifle of 120° in the shade, sleep 
was impossible, pvisonous flies, centipedes and scorpions 
(June is the travelling month of the scorpion) rendered 
life intolerable. Men spent their days in pouring buckets 
of water over themselves. That is the kind of place 
Assouan is, and it becomes a serious question whether 
there is any use in sending white troops to it. 





Wuisr a Pretoria telegram asserts that ‘it may be re 
garded as good as certain that President Kriiger will go to 
England, the Dutch and English papers from the Transvaal, 
which came by the last mail, contain articles in a contrary 
sense. The Jolksstem says :—‘ An announcement has been 
made that President Kriiger now firmly intends to call 
together an extraordinary session of the Volksraad for the 
purpose of obtaining leave to go to England. If we are 
rightly informed, this report is a pure fiction, and the 
rumours in question contain no truth (en bevatten de 
desbetreffende geruchten geen waarheid). In Govern- 
ment circles, nothing is as yet known on that subject.’ 
Turning against the Daily News, which promised Mr. 
Kriiger that he would be the lion of the London season, 
the Volksstem indignantly observes :—‘ That means that 
President Kriiger shall be importuned by his English 
“friends ’ to make a show of himself at dinners and dancing 
parties, even as Khama and so many other celebrities have 
done before him. Truly, Britons know not what they are 


doing.’ 





Tue English Press, of Pretoria, declares: ‘The anxiety of 
England to get President Kriiger to visit her shores once 
more, would be amusing were it not that the persistence 
with which it is urged suggests that there must be some 
deep reason of State behind it. The excessive anxiety 
that is evidently felt at home as to German intrigue is 
groundless and may be dismissed from practical considera- 
tion. England must show her hand, and make plain why 
she desires the visit. It is perfectly absurd to expect that 
any man who has reached the age at which the President 
has arrived, should undertake the long and trying journey 
unless some very urgent necessity compelled it... . 
His presence here is much more important and imperative 
than any visit he might make to London, for after all it is 
here that local questions must be decided, and during the 
next few months there will be a great deal for the Presi- 
dent to do in influencing the Boer population.’ In short, 
Judging from the Press of the South African Republic, 
Mr. Kriiger’s visit is by no means likely. 
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Turxcs are so bad with the English farmér that we fear 
he would take a grim satisfaction from the report of a 
paper read by Mr. George Rhyfedd Foulke, of East Brad- 
ford, U.S.A., to his brother farmers : ‘As in France before 
the Revolution, when the people, goaded to desperation 
by the cruelty of their rulers, first murmured together and 
then plotted secretly for the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, so in this country to-day there are millions... 
wrongfully oppressed by the power of mighty corporations 
and trusts and by corrupt political bosses,’ and so on. That 
was the way in which he began. He proceeded to talk 
of the futility of competition ‘against Southern truck 
grown by half-paid negro labour,’ of artificia] butter at 
sixteen cents a pound, of wheat imported from virgin soils. 
Then, in agricultural despair, the rhetorical descendant of 
Welsh ancestors roundly asserted that ‘ to be a successful 
politician and a rascal has come to be much the same 
thing,’ mide other statements of like truth (in America) 
and ferocity, and urged his brethren to fight for the 
1epresentation of their class in Congress. Mr. Foulke in 
fact is an American and an exaggerated edition of Lord 
Winchilsea ; but the comfort we take from his outspoken- 
ness is not merely that the American farmers are in as bad 
case as ourselves, but that, as an end must come to their 
competition pretty soon, Englishmen may begin to prosper 
again. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The announcement 
of the Soudan expedition came upon us as a veritable 
bolt from the blue. The suddenness of the thing was 
such that it may account for much of the subsequent 
losing of heads —-even heads diplomatic. It is a fact that 
for some little time past the relations between the Quai 
d'Orsay and the British Embassy have been particularly 
cordial, Lord Dufferin and M. Berthelot having been able 
to agree with exceptionally little friction upon such 
matters as the settlement of the outstanding issues in 
Siam and on the Niger. Their personal understanding 
has undoubtedly been complete, and the fact was held to 
augur well for the future. As for the general public it 
had heard much of British advances and perhaps was 
almost beginning to wonder whether there was anything 
in them. In a word, the outlook was serene beyond a 
parallel. C’ctait le calme plat, le beau fixe. 





‘Anp on the top of it this bolide. Still there is reason 
to think that the matter is not so bad as it has been made 
to look. M. Berthelot’s inexperience in diplomacy can 
scarcely be gainsaid, and in choosing the ters of his letter 
to Lord Dufferin he may have done little more than 
advertise it. Then the Cabinet is in need of a diversion. 
On the eve of its income-tax battle it is greedy of prestige 
obtained at no matter whose expense. That this considera- 
tion counted for something would be confirmed by the 
rumour current here that M. Berthelot’s note was only sent 
at the express instigation of M. Bourgeois. Some mischief 
too was done by the manner in which the Figaro called 
attention to the affair: it followed up its paragraph 
apprising its readers of our Foreign Minister's comminatory 
note by a statement to the effect that the Levant 
squadron had been ordered into I’gyptian waters—a 
sensational if mendacious combination. What will be the 
upshot of the matter is /e secret des Dieux, but this much is 
certain: fur a long time to come there will be no use 
venting the subject of a possible rapprochement between 
England and France before a Frenchman. His tongue 
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would find its way into his cheek. There appears to be 
every likelihood of the legend of the perfidy of Albion 
being perpetuated. 





‘TurouGuout the week home politics have afforded us 
plenty of excitement. The centre of attraction, of course, 
has been M. Doumer and his income-tax proposals. Their 
probable fate, whether at the hands of their friends or foes, 
has varied from hour to hour. The couloirs of the Palais 
Bourbon have been the scene of endless intrigue. The 
chiefs of groups have passed a sublimely agreeable time, as 
their individual importance has been magnified a hundred- 
fold for the occasion. The attitude of the Cabinet has 
been delicious. It has changed front not once in twenty- 
four hours, but twenty-four times an hour. One moment 
the Ministers were determined to break rather than bend, 
the next there was no limit to the concessions they were 
prepared to make to save their priceless lives. As I write 
there is no certainty whatever as to what eleventh hour 
counsels will prevail. Should the Cabinet decide to nail 
its colours to the mast, to stick to its text as written by 
M. Doumer, I would venture to predict its discomfiture by 
a majority that may be anything from a score to forty. 
On the other hand, if it hearkens to its dearest friends 
and decides to stand on any manner of ground rather than 
incur a fall it may wriggle out of the. particularly tight 
corner in which it has pleased M. Bourgeois to put it. 
And it will be brought home even to the more simple of 
us that Radicalism offers all those characteristics of 
Opportunism which it is accustomed to treat with especial 
contumely. 





‘A variety of minor, but amusing matters, have cropped 
up during the week. For instance, we have been afforded 
an insight into the dire pecuniary troubles that are the lot 
of the Socialist Deputy. It appears that he cannot live 
on his typically proletarian income of 25 francs a day, for 
the sound reason that he is not allowed to draw it. The 
wirepullers who raised him to his high estate impound his 
profits and dole him out a weekly supply of pocket-money 
insufficient to keep his children in crusts and himself in— 
shall I say—spirits? Two of these underpaid unfortunates 
having protested against this treatment have been promptly 
ejected from their functions by means of the signed resig- 
nation they placed in the hands of their committee as the 
condition of their election. It is a sad business altogether. 
It is sad to think that political bunkum should fetch so 
poor a price, and equally sad that the guileless herd should 
be brought to a consciousness of the fact that the only 
value to be attached to political bunkum is precisely the 
price it fetches.’ 


IN THE CITY 


( N Tuesday last'the House of Commons resolved with- 

out a division that the instability of the relative 
value of gold and silver had proved injurious to the best 
interests of this country and urged upon the Government 
the advisability of doing all in their power to secure by 
international agreement a stable monetary par of exchange 
between gold and silver. The ‘resolution is a harmless 
one, and although Bimetallism is practically dead the 
discussion which it entailed is not to be regretted since it 
afforded the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir William 
Harcourt the opportunity for two excellent speeches, which 
ought to convince anybody of the impracticability of a double 
standard and of the fallacious character of the arguments 
of those by whom it is supported. Mr. Balfour's contri- 
bution to the debate was unworthy of him and we dis- 
tinctly deny that ‘the best scientific opinion is on the side of 
the bi-metallic system.’ There are many professors certainly 
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who believe in it, but there are many other gentlemen of 
equal scientific attainments, though they do not happen to 
be salaried occupants of professorial chairs, who haye 
still to be convinced of the possibility of fixing a ratio 
between two unknown quantities. As it was well put 
in the Standard ‘there is no such thing as two bodies 
occupying the same space at the same time, one must 
drive out the other,’ and the experience of history shows 
that in the case of metals the less valuable will always 
drive out the other. If silver were to be made legal tender 
in unlimited amount by international agreement, the 
metal would undoubtedly increase in value owing to the 
increased demand for it, just as wheat would if medical 
men asserted that no man’s life were safe if he did not 
consume a bushel a day, and the value of silver would 
therefore fora time come nearer to that of gold. Bat 
whether the appveciation would be more than temporary 
is a matter of gceat doubt. As the price of silver rose 
the supplies of silver would increase so enormously that 
they would in a very short time far exceed the addi- 
tional demand, especially as coins are not articles 
which are consumed by use like food products, and 
the consequence would soon be a_ large discrepancy 
between the market value of silver as bullion and 
its value as legal tender. That considerable loss has 
fallen on certain classes owing to the depreciation 
of silver is not denied, but it is idle to pretend that 
the growing competition of the East is due solely to 
this cause. The yellow man with the white metal, as 
the bimetallists put it, is not eating up the white man 
with the yellow metal because of the fall in the white 
metal, but because the yellow man_ has advanced in 
civilisation and is learning to manufacture on his own 
account. Whereas raw cotton was brought from India to 
Lancashire to be taken back again in a manufactured 
form, mills are now springing up rapidly in India, China, and 
Japan to manufacture on the spot and save the double 
journey. That this would be inevitable we have always 
held, and we must mike the best of it by supplying as 
much coal as we can for consumption in the new Eastern 
factories. 

The markets have been dull owing to the political un- 
certainty and to the hostile attitude of France towards the 
expedition to the Soudan. The Northern Pacific Rt silway 
Company has issued a reorganisation scene which is rather 
more favourable to the bondholders than had been expected, 
and involves an assessment of $10 a share on the preferred 
stock and $15 on the ordinary stock. ‘The land assets of 
the company which were understood to be specially 
pledged to the land-grant bonds and preferred stock seem 
to have disappeared, at all events as far as these two 
securities are concerned, and we see no prospect of any 
substantial improvement in Americans for some time. 

The directors of the Linotype Company, in their report to 
December 31, state that they are again able to point to the 
continued progress of the company. The accounis for the 
year 1895, now submitted, show a net profit of £59,009, 
which, with the balance of £9330 brought forward from 
the year 1894, makes £59,305, as against £28,541 in 
1894. This result is arrived at after payment of interest 
on loans and debentures, bank charges, dividends on 
preference shares, etc., and by writing off depreciation ot 
plant and property. The directors recommend a divi- 
dend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum for the 
year ended 13th December, 1895, on the same group of 
ordinary and founders’ shares upon which dividend - 
paid last year, which will absorb £31,344, carryIns 
forward £37,962 to the current year. Since the last 
annual meeting 90,000 vendors’ ordinary shares (pre- 
viously held in reserve) have been sold, and are 
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entitled to dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. per 
annum, co-ordinately with the rest of the ordinary shares. 
Accordingly, the directors also recommend a dividend at 
the rate of 7} per cent. per annum on these 90,000 shares, 
The balance of revenue proposed to be carried over is 
£37,962; so that the available net profits are more 
than equal to a dividend of 74 per cent. on the entire 
ordinary and founders’ share capital. Out of the proceeds 
of these shares the outstanding balance of the original (or 
first) debentures has been redeemed and extinguished ; 
£50,000 of the second (now first and only) debentures 
‘eid off and extinguished on December 30, 1895, and the 
balance of debts paid off, leaving the company with a sub- 
stantial amount in hand, As seems to be becoming the 
custom the moment a company begins to prosper an agita- 
tion is now going on for the conversion of the founders’ 
shares into ordinary, and it is suggested by the directors 
that the allotment of fifty ordinary for each founder's 
share would be an equitable arrangement. 

The Report of the North British Railway Company for 
the half-year ended January $list, shows that the gross 
receipts increased £156,415, while the expenses were only 
£33,217 higher. The corresponding six months ending 
January 3st, 1895, were of course affected by the Scotch 
coal strike, but the progress that the Company is making 
appears from the net receipts in the last half-year, which 
were £944,979 against £900,870 in the six months ended 
January 3ist, 1804. 

Sir J. Westland’s statement shows that the Indian 
accounts for 1894-5 closed with a surplus of Rx. 693,000. 
The result in the revised estimate for 1895-6 is that, 
after paying the charges of the Chitral Expedition— 
Rx. 1,750,000, besides £16,000 sterling in England —and 
restoring the Famine Insurance Grant to the extent 
mentioned, and paying the provincial contribution, aggre- 
gating Rx. 405,000, ievied in 1894-95, there is a surplus 
of Rx.951,009. Of this great improvement in the 
financial position Rx. 1,436,000 is ascribed to smaller 
charges for exchange, as 1308 pence has _ been 
realised, against 13°09 originally estimated, and English 
expenditure was £249,00) less than the Estimate. 
Rx. 197,000 arises from better Opium revenue, and 
Rx. 676,000 from short payments under the same head, the 
crop having again been short. There is an improvement 
of Rx. 243,000 under other principal revenue heads, and 
Rx. 462,000 savings under ordinary military expenditure, 
prices during this year having been favourable. The 
Government base their Budget Estimate for 1890-97 ona 
ls. 1jd. rate of exchange, being desirous of avoiding all 
speculation as to maintenance of better rates established 
during the last two months. At this rate the Hstimate 
shows a surplus of Rx. 463,000. Compared with last year’s 
Fstimates, there is a falling off in land revenue of 
tx. 276,000, due to unfavourable agricultural prospects, 
and in Customs of Rx. 333,000, due to reduction of scale of 
cotton duties. Railways also will produce slightly less 
net earnings, but other revenue heads show considerable 
improvements, and the expenditure shows little increase. 
A special grant of Rx. 495,000 is made for Army mobi- 
lisation, chiefly purchase of animals and material for 
transport, and 1000 reserve Artillery horses. 
programme of Railway capital expenditure is laid 
down—viz., Rx. 7,270,000 on State Lines, including 
East Indian Railway and Bengal-Assam Railway, besides 
Rx. 1,150,000 advance to Bengal-Nagpur Railway and 
Indian Midland Railway for their extensions. These 
figures do not include other Companies’ construction. It 
. announced, with the usual reserve, that the Secretary of 
State for India proposes to draw £16,500,000, and that a 
Tupee loan of four crores will be raised in India. 
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VOLUNTEER LEADERS 


ia the March number of the Nineteenth Century, Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale has published an article under the 
strange heading ‘An Army without Leaders ’—the army 
in question being the Volunteer Force. I say ‘strange 
heading,’ because on reading the article I find that the 
statement that the Volunteers have no leaders is neither 
advanced nor suggested. It is, however, with the matter 
rather than with the title of the article that I am concerned. 

Colonel Hale complains that the public utterances of 
iuspecting officers of Volunteers are too adulatory. I also 
have up to the present time always thought so, although I 
am conversant with more private criticisms of a less 
adulatory kind. But I now understand why it is necessary 
for generals to be thus flattering in public. If they were 
not, a criticism directed at a particular fault, with a view 
to its amendment, would be the theme of magazine an 
newspaper articles, whose authors would accuse the un- 
fortunate general of having brought a heavy indict- 
ment against the Volunteer Force as a factor in Home 
defence. So it is with my more humble efforts. I 
delivered a lecture in November last on the ‘Tactical 
Training of Officers of Volunteers.’ The lecture was 
essentially constructive. I pressed the necessity of tactical 
training for officers of Volunteers. And after a criticism 
of the various methods by which such training could be 
carried out, | suggested certain lines, which I thought 
might with advantage be followed, in order especially to 
reach the younger officers in localities far from military 
educational centres. In the course of my lecture I drewa 
parallel between a private undergoing instruction and a 
half-burnt brick, as well as a corresponding parallel 
between a partially trained Volunteer officer and a brick- 
layer’s apprentice. The allegory seems to have pleased 
Colonel Hale, for he has more than once referred to and 
expanded it. It is amusing to watch a glass-blower who, 
holding a small nodule of his material in a flame, blows it 
out in varying forms, until it assumes shapes, large, 
brilliant and fantastic. 
skilled man of letters handle a poor illustration such as 


It is equally amusing to watch a 


Bat, how- 
ever amusing such academic exercises may be, when we 


mine, and finger it into filaments of fictions. 


are considering the defences of the Empire other elements 
are required than those of mere ingenious inflation. We 
want facts. And I have a perfect right to object to such 
a misuse of an illustration as has here been made. For I am 
told ‘The lecture was excellent, and was remarkable 
chiefly for the heavy indictment it contained, possibly un- 
intentional, against the military efliciency of the officers of 
the Volunteer Force.’ 

My poor efforts at indicating ways of overcoming our 
difficulties, my attempts to show how the technical educa- 
tion of Volunteer officers might be improved, my analysis 
of the various methods at present in use for that purpose— 
these, according to Colonel Hale, were not the excellencies 
of the lecture. It was, on the contrary (according to 
him), remarkable for an unintentional but heavy indict- 
ment against the military efficiency of the officers of the 
Volunteer force. Such an indictment was never uttered 
by me. I have read and re-read my own lecture in 
order to find if there was even a colourable ground for 
such a statement. The only ground I can find is the 
illustration as to half-burnt bricks; and I distinctly 
told Colonel Hale, in my final reply at the Royal 
United Service Institution, that he had twisted my words 
so as to mean more than they were intended to convey. 
I do not for one moment wish to hint that he has been 
consciously misrepresenting me. I know him far too well 
to think that anything he can say is said with any other 
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motive than a genuine desire to assist us Volunteers. And 
I, personally, shall always own a deep debt of gratitude to 
him for the assistance he has given me in my efforts to 
acquire military knowledge. But I have a right to protest 
against being made the pivot on which his attack against 
the Volunteers is made to turn. 

He will, I imagine, concede that every officer, be he of 
the regulars, militia, yeomanry, or volunteers, must at 
some period of his career undergo instruction. And, as a 
corollary to this simple proposition that, until that instruc- 
tion has raised him to a moderately high level the officer in 
question can only be regarded as a bricklayer’s appren- 
tice. He will also, I hope, concede that every private— 
regular, militia, yeomanry, and volunteer—must also 
undergo instruction ; and that until that instruction has 
advanced to a moderately high level the private in ques- 
tion may be likened to a half-burnt brick. Now, my 
small experience in watching the training of regular 
soldiers leads me to conclude that in the half-burnt brick 
stage only the most experienced teachers are employed, 
No officer commanding a battalion or depot would trust 
the training of his recruits to half-trained officers. There- 
fore the hali-trained officer (and there must be a period at 
which every officer is only half-trained, to whatever branch 
of the service he may belong) must have some hard-burnt 
material to knock about while he is learning his work, 
With regulars this result is easy to obtain. With Volun- 
teers it is difficult. Hence my advocacy of a system by 
which the elements of minor tactics could be taught to 
junior officers without their men, so that when they have 
to carry out the same exercises with their men they might 
have the knowledge and confidence of trained instructors. 
The half-burnt-brick bogey, started alas! by myself, but 
projected on to a magic-lantern screen by Colonel Hale, 
cannot be made, by any ingenious argument, more terrible 
than this. 

But let us go a step further than this. There was a 
time in the British Army when the subaltern officers not 
only knew nothing of tactics, but: were almost proud 
of their ignorance. The keen young student was looked 
upon with a mixture of awe and doubt. He was, unless a 
man of strong will, the butt of practical jokes. Certainly 
theoretical study was never encouraged from above. Then 
came a transition stage, an incident of which Sir Francis 
Grenfell graphically described in his speech after my 
lecture. He said, ‘I well remember when tactical 
training was first commenced in my regiment, and I recall 
the feeling of horror and dismay when one day, before 
marching out, we were told that the subaltern officers were 
to send in route maps. I had for a long time in my 
possession a map which one of those subaltern officers sent 
in. It consisted of a long yellow line like a serpent, and 
at short intervals were placed various public-houses, their 
names being all carefully inscribed. There was a very 
curious hieroglyph up in the corner of this map and under- 
neath was written “ This is Mirshes.”’ ’ 

Now the Volunteers are in a similar transition stage 
(only in many cases more advanced) as far as the tactical 
training of their officers is concerned. This is the point I 
chiefly dwelt upon in my lecture, adding, of course, a 
proposal as to the means of remedying these defects. On 
this text Colonel Lonsdale Hale preaches a sermon, the 
chief aim of which is to persuade the public that those 
Volunteer corps which are led by officers partially 
untrained in tactics are to be abolished, Let us apply his 
line of argument to the days spoken of by Sir Francis 
Grenfell. Had Colonel Lonsdale Hale been alive then, 
at his present age and with his present views (I had 
almost said methods of encouragement), logically he would 
have advocated the abolition of all those corps of the 
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regular army which wrote hieroglyphics and described 
them as ‘mirshes.’ Fortunately for the existence of the 
British Army the authorities adopted a more excellent 
way. They educated the officers in their profession, | 
venture to suggest a similar course for officers of 
Volunteers. 

Colonel Lonsdale Hale is anintellectual dynamiter. He 
criticises but does not construct. He knocks down but 
does not rebuild. Administrative problems ought not to 
be treated in this spirit. Let faults and failings be pointed 
out, but let them be pointed out in combination with 
suggested remedies. Any man trained in literary con- 
troversy could make as good a case against any branch of 
Her Majesty’s Service, civil or military, as he has made 
against the Volunteers. But no attention ought ever to be 
paid to such criticism, unless the critic shows at the same 
time how he proposes to mend the state of things he 
Colonel Hale has failed to do this, except in 
one particular. He advocates the employment of retired 
regular officers to stiffen the cadres of Volunteer officers, | 
will assume for the moment that such a system would 
work from the point of the individual—in other words that 
retired regular officers are fitted by their previous training 
for such work. But how, even on this assumption, is this 
proposal to be worked out from the practical, as opposed 
to the theoretical, point of view ? 

Before dealing with that point fully I venture to quote 
some few sentences which I wrote, on the subject of the 
dearth of volunteer officers, in the Army Book of the British 

Empire: ‘The causes of it [the dearth of officers] vary in 
different localities and in different circumstances. There 
are districts in which men of the right class do not exist 
in sufficient numbers to officer the local corps. There are 
districts, especially in towns, in which they exist, but will 
not undertake the responsibility. There are corps in which 
the expenses are too great for the average would-be officer 
to afford. The first difficulty is of very doubtful solution, 
The second difficulty can be met, partially at any rate, by 
the encouragement of public schools cadet corps. The 
third difficulty can only be met by battalion commanders 
exercising a rigid supervision over finance and unne- 
cessary private expenditure.’ 

Now there is an absolutely direct relation between the 
supply of officers and their efficiency. If an inspecting 
officer knows that it is easy to replace a rather inefficient 
officer, he can arrange that his services shall be dispensed 
with. If, on the other hand, he cannot be replaced, his 
moderate efficiency is better than his absence. But, as! 
have shown in the above passage, quoted from the Army 
Book of the British Empire, it is only in the case of certain 
country districts, that the problem is not capable of local 
solution. In all other cases the War Office can make such 
changes, financial and otherwise, as to secure a sufficient 
supply of good officers. 

Therefore let us consider the extreme case of a country 
battalion in whose district the right class of man does not 
exist. I will take a particular instance, disguising the 
locality under false names. The Ist V.B. Blankshire 
Regiment extends along a line of country (traversed by 4 
railway) of at least thirty miles. It has, and always has 
had, an eminent, able, rich, and patriotic peer as its 
commanding officer. It has amongst its junior officers four 
or five men belonging to the great families in this tract of 
country, one of whom is a Member of Parliament. Is 
establishment of officers theoretically consists of mine 
captains and eighteen subalterns. There are, as 4 fact 

only seven captains and nine subalterns. This deficiency 
occurs almost entirely in those portions of the district 
where there are no towns, It occurs where villages exist 
without perhaps more than one individual in a position to 
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exercise command, and he very likely holds a commission 
in another branch of the service. This, rather than the 
town problem, is the one to be faced. Now how 
does Colonel Lonsdale Hale propose to face it? He faces 
it by the only constructive suggestion contained in his 
thirteen pages in the Nineteenth Century, namely, that 
regular officers should be used to fill up the cadres. 
There his suggestions begin and end, 

But does the suggestion even begin to be practical ? Does 
he think that regular officers can be found in sufficient 
numbers, at what must be almost nominal pay, to live in 
isolated localities for the sake of acting as captains and 
subalterns to detached companies? He certainly cannot 
think this once he realises the situation, The fact is that 
those whom Colonel Hale has so successfully ‘ buttonholed,’ 
or, conversely, those by whom (including myself) he has been 
so successfully buttonholed, are officers either of town 
corps or of suecessful country corps. And he, not un- 
naturally, fears that the system of instruction which is 
being pressed in military centres will not reach the outer 
fringe. But he must know that the whole principle of 
volunteering depends upon ‘leavening the lump.” When 
| was a subaltern officer (which is not so very long ago) we 
practised outpost duty for the first time. Had Colonel 
Hale been then on the war-path he would have abolished 
us. Now he calls us an exceptional corps. I do not see 
any reason why every corps in the kingdom should not be 
(as an Irishman might say) an exceptional corps in a few 
years. All that is wanted from the tactical point of view 
is organisation of instruction by local tactical societies. At 
any rate, until this has been tried, I hope we shall not be 
abolished. Let Colonel Hale remember two things : (1) He 
was once ignorant like the rest of us; (2) the parable of 
the fig-tree. Eustace Batrour, 

Lieut.-Col. London Scottish V.R.C. 


THE CASE OF THE VENEZUELA BLUE-BOOKS 


CHEAP and worthless victory may easily be gained 
over Her Majesty’s Ministers in connection with the 
Venezuela Blue-book. There is a faulty reference to an 
authority supposed to be quoted in the appendix but not to 
be found there which constitutes an error obvious to the 
meanest capacity. The meanest capacity has not been 
wanting to itself, and an immense clamour has been raised 
by certain advocates of America on the London Press. It 
may be allowed at once that the mistake is one which 
shows very bad editing in the Government office. To 
refer the reader to Appendix I., page 144, for the whole 
text of a document quoted in the preliminary statement 
was distinctly silly, considering that upon turning to the 
place indicated, the reader finds not the passage quoted 
but the direct reverse. To be strictly accurate, what he 
does find is quite another document containing contra- 
dictory assertions. This is unquestionably — slovenly 
editing. The explanation which the Attorney-General 
was put up to make on behalf of the Cabinet does not 
mend matters in the least. It is no excuse to say that the 
document quoted in the text of the preliminary state- 
ment is not the document printed in the appendix, but 
another which the Government has not thought it 
necessary to publish. Can anything be imagined much 
more hopelessly stupid than the kind of ‘ no-editing at all’ 
which is actually produced by the Attorney-General 
asan excuse. Therefore, the Daily Chronicle has enjoyed 
” little victory, and has endeavoured with some 
trifling measure of success to swell it into a great one by 
dint of shrill and pertinacious crowing. A Foreign Office 
which is understood to be so extremely exacting in com- 
petitive examinations as ours might also, one would think, 
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have contrived to command the services of somebody who 


was competent to translate from an easy foreign language 
in a style at least a little above that of a lower-school boy. 
Our Foreign Office has apparently nobody at its command 
who can turn Spanish into English on any better model 
than that of translating each word as it comes by the 
first equivalent given in the dictionary. Thus, for instance, 
we constantly find the word ‘neighbour’ where the 
Spanish equivalent no doubt is ‘vecino.’ This is the 


regular style of the school-boy with the dictionary. Of 


course, ‘ vecino’ means a neighbour in Spanish, but it 
also means a townsman ; and when a Spaniard is described 
as ‘vecino de San Thomé,’ he ought to be rendered in 
English as townsman, and not as the neighbour of his 
place of residence. Again, ‘Chief of the Squadron, Don 
Joseph de Iturriaga,’ is quite our friend the little boy 
thumbing his dictionary. A translator of more mature 


years who had any regard for decency would have ren- 


dered ‘ Jefe de Escuadra * by ‘ Commodore.’ It is outrageous, 
and nothing less, to come across the phrase ‘ they facilitate 
to us a guard from the fortress,’ in what professes to be 
English. We might facilitate the translation of Spanish 


by the Foreign Office by teaching it a little of the 


language, but we would not undertake to facilitate to it 
an interpreter, though we should have no hesitation in 
undertaking to provide it with one. Some know- 
ledge of the original language enables us to under- 
stand the following sentence :—‘ But, besides, there are 
persons in our missions for twenty years without knowing 
until now that this numerous tribe belongs to the Dutch, 
as Gravesand says, nor still less that these forests are a 
part of the territory of the Republic, for they have always 
been the nursery for the reductions of the Catalonian 
Capuchins missionaries of Guayana.’ The first part of this 
sentence is, no doubt, very fair Spanish, but it is not 
English. And one would like to know what definite 
meaning is conveyed to the general reader by the words 
‘the nursery for the reductions.’ It would surely have 
been more scholarly, though a little less easy, to put the 
Spanish word ‘ reduccion’ in the text, and explain in a 
note that it was applied to the Settlements into which the 
wild Indians were gathered by the Missionary Fathers. 
But the oversights and errors of the Foreign Office 
must not be too hastily supposed to have destroyed the 
case of the British Government, nor even to have weakened 
it to any appreciable degree. Somebody, we neither know 
nor greatly care who, is responsible either for misunder- 
standing or misquoting Don Manuel Centurion. The 
same person, or another, has perhaps put the wrong docu- 
ment into the appendix. Afterall the trouble it has taken, 
after spending weeks at the work, after calling in outside 
help, the Foreign Office will still have to publish a further 
appendix to make good the oversights and errors of its 
Blue-book. We hope it will succeed, though if the same 
hands are to be employed we cannot confess to feeling much 
confidence. Whether the Foreign Office succeeds or not 
in explaining away the bungling misquotation of Manuel 
Centurion’s report, is none the less a very unimportant 
matter. What the English Government had to prove was 
that the Dutch were the owners of all we now claim in 
Guiana, and that we took over whatever had belonged to 
them from the River Corentin towards the Orinoco, and as 
far inland as they had any right to claim possession. 
These two propositions, on which our right depends, are 
proved not once, but over and over again, It matters 
not a jot as far as the force of our case is con- 
cerned, whether we quote Don Manuel Centurion 
correctly or incorrectiy. The man was a pushing Spanish 
official of the later eighteenth century, much the same 
sort of person in fact as Lieutenant Mizon, or any other 
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of the French officials who are to be found roaming out of 
Senegal into the Hinterlands of our possessions on the West 
Coast of Africa. It was his business in life to claim every- 
thing for the Crown of Spain, and to gain distinction for 
himself by a display of zeal. He was finally disavowed 
and recalled by the Spanish Government as a mere fire- 
brand. Long before he was born the respective rights of 
the Spaniard and the Dutch in that part of South America 
had been settled by persons of quite a different kidney. 
Before the Treaty of Munster of 1648, the Spanish officials 
on the Orinoco had confessed that they had no settlements 


to the South of the river except San Thomé de Guayana, 


and that the Dutch were threatening even that. Their 
possessions on the coast were allowed to extend to the 
mouth of the Orinoco. Inland, the Spaniards had nothing. 
The Treaty of Munster recognised the right of the Dutch 
to all that they held, and bound the Spanish Government 
to make no conquests within their ‘ sphere of influence, 
to use the accepted modern phrase. This establishes the 
rights of the Dutch as they were in the middle of the 
seventeenth century beyond all dispute. The Dutch 
West India Company exercised the rights of sovereignty 
without hesitation, and without contradiction from the 
Spaniards in any form. They held the whole coast. Their 
expeditions pushed up the rivers into the interior, they 
fished on the Orinoco, and the Spaniards were exceedingly 
careful to keep out of their reach. 

The rights which the Dutch had acquired by settlement 
and treaty might unquestionably have been upset by sub- 
sequent reconquest. There is abundant evidence that 
this thought was present in the mind of Spanish officials of 
whom Manuel Centurion is a striking example during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. At that time Spain 
was reviving under the rule of Charles III. and the Caracas 
Company was hard at work developing the hitherto 
neglected possessions of the Crown in the north of South 
America, It was the very ardent wish of some of these 
officials to drive all foreigners out of the continent. Follow- 
ing a practice of which there are many modern examples, the 
Spaniards endeavoured to make use of missionaries for the 
purpose of occupying the country. But their schemes 
were never effectually carried into execution. A few 
missions did indeed penetrate to the south of the Orinoco, 
between the river Caroni and the Imataka Ridge, but they 
were very careful not to advance as far as the Cuyuni 
where the Dutch had posts, As late as 1788 the Spanish 
Governor of Guayana, Don Miguel Marmion, has to confess 
that the missions were only established by stealth and at 
such a distance from Cuyuni that the forests might be 
trusted to hide them from the vigilance of the Dutch. The 
officials who were instructed to avoid ‘complications’ were 
even not best pleased at the zeal of the missionary fathers. 
For example, the settlement of Tumeremo was made 
apparently against the will of Don Miguel Marmion. At 
least the superior, who was trying to bring about the 
formation of a cattle-farm at Tumeremo, is almost painfully 
anxious to explain to the Governor that he does not intend 
to attract the attention of the Dutch if he can help it. 
The Dutch and the Caribs, their native allies, made these 
settlements in fact very dangerous, which may surely be 
considered sufficient evidence that they were masters of 
the Cuyuni. All thought of extension was over for Spain 
very soon after this. When it fell under the influence of 
France, as it did very early in the Revolutionary War, it 
allowed itself to be used as an instrument for opposing the 
colonial expansion of England. The occupation of Dutch 
Guiana by England in 1796 was regarded by the Spaniards 
with extreme fear as tending to facilitate ‘the ingenious 
and detestable project of Mr. Pitt to stir up the Americas 
to rebellion.’ But even then the Spaniards did not deny 





that the Dutch were actually in possession of the territory 
now claimed by England. It is true that they began again 
to talk about the Pope’s Bull and their other misty claims 
on the whole continent of South America, but the 
substantial fact is that the territory really in their 
possession did not extend south of the Orinoco, although 
there were a few religious missions which were before 
long exterminated by the Caribs. When the Republic of 
Venezuela came into existence it thought fit to revive the 
wildest pretensions of Spanish officers. But as these 
had never been supported by the Spanish Government they 
were of no validity. 


THE ‘WICKED’ BIBLE 


MONG the prizes which bibliographers value for their 
misprints Bibles have always taken a high place. 
When we consider the millions upon millions which have 
been published in England in the past three centuries, it 
is not surprising that many editions are remarkable for 
the carelessness of the typographers. The late Henry 
Stevens, an American bookseller resident in London, 
seems, virtually, to have discovered the exceeding wicked- 
ness of the Wicked Bible, and also its rarity. It is not, 
however, quite so rare as he supposed. A story was told 
lately of a dealer who bought half a dozen old Bibles ina 
parcel at an auction for one shilling and found a Wicked 
one among them. Stevens seems to have been the first to 
identify the edition as that of 1631, but something more 
than a rumour had been circulated to the effect that in the 
reign of Charles I. a Bible had been issued which left out 
the word ‘not’ in the seventh commandment (Exodus xx, 
14); and several writers put it down to 1632. Some 
added that Bishop Laud inflicted a fine of £300 upon 
the printers, which he devoted to providing a fount of 
Greek type for the Oxford Press. This tale may or may 
not be true, but no record of such an infliction exists, 
The book is certainly not common, though not nearly so 
rare as Stevens supposed, He sold a copy to Lenox, 
whose library now belongs to New York, for the large 
price of £52 103. A copy is in the British Museum, but it 
has been ‘restored’ from one which wanted twenty-three 
leaves. Other copies are in the Euing collection at 
Glasgow and in the Bodleian. This last named Bible is in 
contemporary dark blue velvet binding and is in a very 
genuine state. Mr. Farmer Wilkinson had two, both per- 
fect, but in poor condition, and they were sold last week, 
one for ten guineas and the other for £13: modest prices 
as compared with what Stevens charged Lenox. It is not 
very easy to ascertain how many copies actually exist and 
have been identified, but probably ten or a dozen are in 
various libraries, and certainly at Messrs. Sotheby's on 
Wednesday and Thursday the bidding was very slack and 
the regular dealers took no part in it. 

There are many of these curiosities of Biblical literature, 
but no other so utterly wicked as the octavo of 1631. A 
Book of Common Prayer of 1686 is, however, nearly as bad. 
In the Epistle for the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 
there is a list of the worst vices and sins which were 
common in the Apostle’s day, and the passage, according to 
this version, goes on, ‘they who do such things shall 
inherit the Kingdom,’ the word ‘not’ being omitted after 
‘shall.’ These errors are by no means confined to old 
Bibles. In 1831, just two hundred years after the publi- 
cation of the Wicked Bible, we find this text in Psalm 
exix. :—‘I will never forgive Thy precepts.’ In another, 
St. Paul writes to Timothy, ‘I discharge thee.’ Ina small 
Bible, published at Cambridge in 1821, we find « whose 
wise shall she be?’ In"one of Reeves’s editions we read 
‘yea, and his own wife also,’ Wives have, in fact, beer 
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always badly treated by compositors. In one of Tyndale’s 
Testaments ‘ Let him that is thus think on hys wife,’ and 
‘na Bible of 1638 the heathen are described as vexing the 
Israelites with their wives. It is more than probable that 
no edition is absolutely immaculate. Dr. Blayney, of 
Oxford, issued a Bible in folio and quarto in 1769, and is 
said to have defied any one to find a misprint: yet it 
pristles with errors, and seems eventually to have been 
suppressed, as the folio is not to be had, and the quarto is 
very scarce. In Revelation xviii. 22, three or four lines 
were wholly omitted. The worst example of all is a New 
Testament printed in Scotland in 1693 which contains at 
least one error inevery column. For instance, we are told 
that the Good Shepherd ‘leadeth them not:’ which 
reminds us of a grim mediaeval joke about a bishop who 
shore his sheep ‘ tondit non tendit oves.’ Another Scottish 
Testament was suppressed by an Order in Council in 1071 
on account of its numerous errors. Before this the small 
pocket Bibles printed during the Civil War and later are 
remarkable for bad misprints. One of 1653 is usually 
mentioned as typical in this respect: ‘The unrighteous 
shall inherit the Kingdom * occurs init. Inanother of the 
same period ‘Fathers’ is printed for ‘ Pharisees,’ and in 
another we have ‘spit’ for ‘spy’ in Galatians ii. ; in the 
Epistle of St. James (v. 3) ‘rest’ for ‘rust,’ and in the next 
verse ‘Sabbath’ for ‘Sabaoth.’ Dr. Lee found in a Bible 
of 1814 that at the death of Ahab ‘the dogs liked his 
blood.’ 

These aberrations have given names to various editions. 
Thus there is the Treacle Bible (where treacle or rather 
tryacle does duty for balm): and the Bug Bible (in which 
‘bugge ‘is used for terror in Psalm xci.). Breeches Bibles 
are too well-known to require description, and so is the 
beautiful folio of 1717, which is called ‘the Vinegar Bible’ 
from the headline of the Parable of the Vineyard. It is 
often said that these Biblical monstrosities are the result of 
the system of monopolies by which it became unlawful for 
any unlicensed person to print a Bible. But, as we have 
seen, it was under the Commonwealth, when all such 
restrictions were removed, that the worst errors occurred— 
the worst, that is, except one, that, namely, which dis- 
tinguishes the Wicked Bible. 


DR. PRIMROSE — HISTORIAN AND 
ETHNOGRAPHER 


| ame Lord Rosebery has been Foreign Secretary for 
a considerable time, his studies of the condition of 
Russia have not gone very deep. Drawing a comparison 
between the dominions of the Czar and the Kmpire of 
England, rather to the disadvantage of the latter, he 
delivered himself of the following remarkable state- 
ment :—‘ Russia has one great basis for unity: unity of 
religion and unity of race in the original nation which 
controls that Empire ; and it has above all an extraordinary 
faculty of assimilation. Though it is a nation of one race 
and of one Church in its origin, it is yet able to attract 
within itself, and attract without itself, and assimilate 
to itself, barbarous tribes and remote races with which 
it has only a very remote contact. In these features 
‘very person, whether he sympathises with the advance 
of Russia or not, must see the making of a great Empire, 
and watch the development of that Empire with the 
deepest interest. Our Empire, strangely enough, rests on 
directly opposite lines.’ 
Now, almost every item of this picture is politically and 
historically most hopelessly wrong. The Russian nation 
does hot control the Empire. The Autocrat, as he calls 
himself by his official title, with his bureaucratic and 
military retinue, does, As to the ‘ unity of religion,’ which 
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Lord Rosebery puts in the very forefront of his adulatory 
description, there might even have been family reasons for 
him to think a little of the ghastly religious persecution 
of which some five millions of the Hebrew race have been 
the victims within recent times in the Empire of the Czar. 

It would, no doubt, be too much to expect that Lord 
Rosebery should know how, some centuries ago, under 
Ivan the Terrible, ‘ all the Jews in Russia were driven on to 
bridges, bound hand and foot, and there made to abjure 
their faith, and forced to say that they wanted to be 
baptised, and to believe in God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost ; whereupon, as soon as they had done so, 
they were thrown into the water.’ If Lord Rosebery is 
curious to learn how unity of religion was thus promoted, he 
may read the details in the famous old work of Margeret, a 
French captain who in those days had served under several 
Czars. There also the persecutions of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, while Mohammedans and animal worshippers 
were not so troubled, are detailed. In this respect, Russia 
has pretty well remained the same. 

As to the ‘ unity of race,’ Lord Rosebery might learn 
from the merest primer that Russia always contained, and 
still contains, a medley both of races and of creeds. 
The original inhabitants were not even, in their majority, 
of the Slav and Aryan, but of the Finnish, Ugrian, connec- 
tion—kindred to the Tatar stock. Finnish and Slav tribes 
were welded into a ‘ Russian’ realm, a thousand years ago, 
by a Norse and Teutonic war-clan. Under Rurik the 
Northman this feat was performed. From him—perhaps 
that may interest the Ex-premier—thirty-two aristocratic 
families of Russia still profess to trace descent, though their 
nobiliary registers were destroyed officially long ago for 
the greater glory of Autocracy. 

For a long time the Norse rule of the Warangians, who 
gave Russia its name, was marked off, as a foreign conquest, 
from the subject Slavs and Finns. But even if Lord 
Rosebery had not heard of all this, did he never come 
across a reference to the Golden Horde of the Tatars, who 
broke into Russia in the thirteenth century and ruled over 
it for nearly two hundred and fifty years, when the country 
became thoroughly Mongolised in manners and institutions, 
and partly also in blood? Boris Godnuoff, who came to the 
throne after the extinction of the Rurik dynasty, was of 
Tatar descent. 

It took a long time before some of the central parts of 
European Russia became Slavonised even in speech. 
Polish writers, such as Duchinski, have therefore always 
contended that Russia, being racially, at bottom, non-Slav 
in the main, cannot claim the leadership of the Slav race. 
Catherine II, herself acknowledged, in a famous ukase, that 
the Muscovites are different in race from other sections of 
the Russian population. In her time occurred that dan- 
gerous rising of the Cossack leader, Pugatscheff, who, aided 
by the persecuted religious sect of the Roskolniks, and with 
the help of Bashkirs, Votjaks, Permjaks, and other non- 
Russian tribes, was on the point of conquering Moscow. 
What a wonderful unity of race and religion ! 

Has Lord Rosebery never looked at ap ethnographical 
map of the Russian Empire? Why, to this day, the east, 
north-east and south-east of European Russia, as_ well 
as the Crimea, still contain Finnish and ,Tatar popula- 
tions, different in race and speech from the remainder of 
the country. Again, the Little Russians, or Ruthenians, 
of the south, insist on a nationality and language of their 
own, in contradistinction from the Great Russians of the 
north, whom they regard as far less really Slav than them- 
selves. 

Has Lord Rosebery not heard also that, irrespective 
of the Tatar and the rude Ugrian tribes in the east of 
European Russia, there are the Poles, the Lithuanians, the 
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Germans of the Baltic Provinces, and the Suomalainen and 
Swedish inhabitants of Finland proper—all populations of 
a higher culture than the mass of the Muscovites-—standing 
out as living protests against the alleged unity of race and 
religion? In fact, the Empire of the Czar has often been 
characterised as a great prison house of discordant races. 
And how has the ‘ extraordinary faculty of assimilation ’— 
attributed by Lord Rosebery to what he loosely calls tne 
‘ original | Russian] nation ’—shown itself in the case of the 
oppressed nationalities just mentioned? Or measures 
of persecution and violent repression employed against 
them, there is proof enough. Of real assimilation there is 
none. 

To this dav a vast number of Old Believers and Dis- 
senters will not acknowledge the Czar-Pope as the head of 
the Church. Much cruelty has been practised against 
them—not to speak of the sufferings of Greek Uniates, 
Catholics, Baltic Protestants, Evangelical Stundists, and 
Jews. Has Lord Rosebery never read English Consular 
reports dealing with that subject ? 

It might have been expected that the former Foreign 
Secretary and Premier of England would know these facts. 
Not a few might have hoped even that, when speaking of 
the British Empire, he would have had something to say as 
to the progress of civilisation in which it has had no mean 
part—in comparison with a barbarous conquering policy to 
which more highly cultured populations in Europe have 
been subjected by a series of Autocrats. But no! all we 
hear is that, ‘in the advance of Russia there is the making 
of a great Empire, and that we have to watch the develop- 
ment of that Empire with the deepest interest.’ Is this 
the New Liberalism ? Karu Buin. 


THE HUNTERS SHOW AT ISLINGTON 


HE allied exhibitions of the Royal Commission on Horse 
Breeding and the Hunters Improvement Society, 

held last week at the Agricultural Hall, brought to a more 
or less successful conclusion the annual three weeks’ 
festival of English horse-breeders, which doubtless in the 
minds of many is seriously regarded as quite a national 
event. It is however possible, now that the first novelty 
of the Queen’s premiums for thoroughbred sires has 
worn off, that the British public, irrespective of course of 
hunting men and the owners of the horses that compete, 
have come to be a little wearied of such exhibitions as 
that under consideration, and to judge from the paucity 
of the attendance during a great portion of the procedings 
the feeling is shared by many who might have been ex- 
pected to evince their sympathy with the show by their 
presence on the scene. That the Queen’s commissioners 
have done some good work must nevertheless be cordially 
admitted on all sides, though it is quite possible that the 
results achieved might have been greater than they are. 
The reduction of the value of the premiums—which, as no 
doubt all the horsey world can tell, are paid out of the 
Parliamentary grant that used to be annually devoted to 
Queen’s plates upon the turf—from two hundred to one 
hundred and fifty pounds in value, was undoubtedly a very 
sensible arrangement, but on the other hand it is to be 
regretted that no steps are officially taken to ensure all the 
best horses being selected for such substantial recog- 
nitions of their merits. According to the existing code of 
rules which govern the competition, an owner is at liberty 
to enter his horse or horses in any class he pleases, 
and if they are considered good enough to deserve a 
premium they get one, irrespective of the fact that a 
far better animal may be entered in some other class in 
which the quality is much higher than theirs, and owing to 
this circumstance may unfortunately be passed without a 





prize. For instance, an owner residing, say, in Kent enters 
a stallion in Class E, which is for horses that will stand 
in Yorkshire for the coming season. The animal may 
only be moderate in quality but not quite bad enough to 
throw over, whilst his opponents may be even worse—g) 
he gets his hundred and fifty pounds. On the o ‘her hand 
in the next class, which is for stallions travel.ing some 
neighbouring counties, there may be half a dozen animals 
of far higher quality than any in the Yorkshire section, 
but owing to the fact that there are only three premiums 
to distribute amongst them, a trio of much better animals 
than the winners in Class E have to rest contented with 
the barren honours of a coloured riband. Yet had the 
competitors in Class E—which is only quoted as an 
imaginary instance of what might have been—possessed 4 
little less merit, the judges were entrusted with the power 
of disqualifying the lot for want of merit, and of selecting 
the best animals in any of the other classes for prizes in 
the Yorkshire section, provided of course that their owners 
were willing to let them travel in that part of the country 
instead of the district they had previously intended : and 
it may be added that this prerogative has been exercised 
at former shows. 

In dealing with the subject of the Queen’s premiums it 
must be remembered that the money thus distributed is 
public money that is being spent with the expressed object 
of improving the breed of horses in this country, and 
therefore it is only reasonable for the nation to expect 
that so far as possible the best of the competitors should 
participate in the spoil. Before now a stallion that has 
won his Queen’s premium in the spring has been soli 
under the hammer in the December of the same year for 
under one hundred sovereigns, a fact that proves conclu. 
sively that he received far more than his merits entitled 
him to, as it is idle to imagine that there were no horses 
entered in other classes that were vastly his superior in 
every respect. Consequently, with the view before them 
of securing the public the best value for their money, 
might it not be worth the while of the Royal Con- 
missioners to reflect whether, in the case of a weak class 
coming before them, the judges should not be instructed 
to postpone delivering their awards until they had ascer- 
tained whether there were not better animals in other 
sections, the owners of which would be willing to allow them 
to be transferred to the badly represented districts ? 

With reference to the show just over it may be justly 
said that the proportion of horses ‘spun’ to those passed 
in their veterinary examination was unusually small And 
here lies the greatest cause for satisfaction, for it can 
scarcely be allowed that the quality of the new comers was 
the equal of that possessed by such departed premium 
winners as the American-bred Blue Grass and other no less 
illustrious absentees whose places now know them no more. 
The hunters, on the other hand, showed distinct improve: 
ment when regarded as a whole, though it would be idle 
to deny that some of the classes might not have been far 
stronger than they were. Another year, too, it will be 
necessary for the council who select the judges to ensure 
the appointment of gentlemen who are capable of intro- 
ducing a little expedition into their deliberations. 1+ 
week a mortal hour was devoted to settling the claims of 
half a dozen horses, quite half of which were moderate ones, 
and it is not impossible that we should have all been there 
now had not the judges agreed to disagree, whereupon the 
referee came into the ring and settled the matter in three 
minutes. In all respects the arrangements were very good, 
and as the visitors to this particular exhibition have, by 
experience, become accustomed to the affectation ° 
superiority displayed by certain of the officials—Mr 
Charlton, the secretary of the Hunters Improvement 
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Society, is an honourable exception, he being the personi- 
fication of courtesy to all—the show passed off without 
excitement. Indeed, were it not presumptuous so to 
describe such an important event it might almost be 
characterised as having been positively dull, save when 
H.R.H. The Princess of Wales, accompanied by her 
daughters and Prince Charles of Denmark, was graciously 
pleased to pay it a visit on the concluding day. At 
all events, the exhibition, if not exactly aristocratic, 
was genteel ; if not a first-rate one, was moderately good ; 
and if not precisely an exhilarating outing for horse-lovers, 
at least possessed some features of interest about it that 
could be found if sought for. This, perhaps, is qualified 
praise, but it is about all that can be conscientiously 
written concerning the twelfth annual show of thorough- 
breds and hunters. Vero Suaw. 


THE INDIAN SNAKE-CHARMER 


FE must wait for another month or two before we 
W can think of the winter in this country in the 
past tense, but in India the month of March is the begin- 
ning of the hot season, and the tourists who have been 
enjoying the pleasant side of Anglo-Indian life and 
assuring themselves that their exiled countrymen have not 
much to grumble at will now be making haste to flee. 
During the current month the hotels of Bombay will be 
pretty familiar with the grey sun-hat, fortified with puggaree 
and pendent flap, which is the sign of the globe-trotter in the 
East. And all the tribe of birds of prey who look upon 
him as their lawful spoil will recognise the sign from afar 
and gather about him as he sits in the balcony after 
breakfast, taking his last view of the gorgeous East, and 
perhaps (it is to be feared) seeking inspiration for a few 
matured reflections wherewith to bring the forthcoming 
book to an impressive close. The vendor of Delhi 
jewellery will be there and the Sind-work-box-walla, with 
his small, compressed white turban and spotless robes, 
and the Cashmere shawl merchant and many more, 
pressing on the gentleman's notice for the last time their 


most tempting wares and preparing for the long bout of 


fence which will decide at what point between ‘asking 
price ’ and ‘selling price’ each article shall change owner- 
ship. The distance between these two points is wide and 
variable, depending upon the indications of wealth about 
the purchaser's person and the indications of innocence 
aout his countenance. And when the poor globe- 
trotter, who has long since spent more money than he 
ever meant to spend and loaded himself with things which 
he could have got cheaper in London or New York, tries 
to shake off his tormentors by getting up and leaning over 
the balcony rails, the shrill voice of the snake-charmer 
will assail him from below, promising him, in a torrent 
of sonorous Hindustanee, variegated with pigeon English 
and illuminated with wild gesticulations, such a superfine 
famasha as it never was the fortune of the sake to witness 
before. Yamasha is one of those Indian words, like 
bundobust, for which there is no equivalent in the English 
language, and which are at once so comprehensive and so 
expressive that, when once the use of them has been 
acquired, they become indispensable, so that they have 
gained a permanent place in the Anglo-Indian’s voca- 
bulary. It is not slang, but a good word of ancient 
origin. Hobson-Jobson quotes a curious Latin writer on 
the Empire of the Grand Mogul, who uses it with a 
definition appended, ‘ ut spectet Thamasham, id est pugnas 
: * sateen leonum, buffalorum et aliaram ferarum.’ 
. , comes nearest it in English, but falls far short of 
Se rm — which the snake-charmer promises the 

include serpent dances, a fight between a 
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cobra and a mungoose, the inevitable mango tree, and 
other tricks of juggling. But to a stranger the snake- 
charmer himself is a better éamasha than anything he can 
show. He is indeed a most extraordinary animal. His 
hair and beard are long and unkempt, his general aspect 
wild, his clothing a mixture of savagery and the wreckage 
of civilisation. He wears a turban, of course, and generally 
a large one; but it is put on without art, just wound 
about his head anyhow, and hanging lopsidedly over one 
ear. It and the loose cloth wrapped about the middle of 
him are as dirty as may be and truly oriental, though 
erratic. But, besides these, he wears a jacket of coloured 
calico, or any other material, with one button fastened, 
probably on the wrong buttonhole, and under this, if the 
weather is cold, he may have a shirt seemingly obtained 
from some Indian representative of Moses and Co. On his 
shoulder he carries a long bamboo, from the ends of which 
hang villainously shabby baskets, some flat and round, 
occupied by snakes, others large and oblong, filled with 
apparatus of jugglery. The members of his family, down 
to an unclothed, precocious imp of ten, accompany him, 
carrying similar baskets, or capacious wallets, or long, 
cylindrical drums, on which they play with their fingers. 
The dramatic effect of the whole is enhanced when one of 
them allows a huge python, a snake of the Boa constrictor 
tribe, which kills its prey by crushing it, to wind its hideous, 
speckled coils round his body. 

What the snake-charmer is by race or origin ethnolo- 
gists may determine when they have done with the gipsy. 
He is not a Hindoo. No particular part of the country 
acknowledges him as its native. He is to the great races, 
castes, and creeds of India, what the waif is to the billows 
of the sea. His language, in public at least, is Hindu- 
stanee, but this is a sort of lingua franca, the common 
property of all the inhabitants of the country. His religion 
is probably one of the many forms of demon worship which 
grow rank on the fringes of Hindooism. He must be 
classed, no doubt, with the other wandering tribes which 
roam the country, camping under umbrellas, or something 
little better, each consecrated to some particular form of 
common crime, and each professing some not in itself 
dishonest occupation, like the tinkering of gipsies. But 
the snake-charmer is the best known and most widely 
spread of them all. By occupation he is a professor of 
three occult sciences. First he is a juggler, and in this 
art he has some skill. His masterpiece is the famous 
mango trick, which consists in making a miniature mango 
tree grow upin a few minutes, and even blossom and bear 
fruit, out of some bare spot which he has covered with his 
mysterious basket. It has been written about by travellers 
in extravagant terms of astonishment and admiration, but, 
as generally performed, is an extremely clumsy-looking 
trick, though it is undoubtedly difficult to guess how it is 
done. A more blood-curdling feat is to put the unclothed 
and precocious imp aforementioned under a large basket, 
and then run a sword savagely through and through every 
corner of it, and draw it out covered with gore. When 
the sickened spectators are about to lynch the murderer, 
the imp runs in smiling from the garden gate. The 
connection between these performances and the man’s 
second trade, namely snake-charming, is not obvious to a 
western mind ; but it must be remembered that the snake- 
charmer is not a mere, vulgar juggler, amusing people 
with sleight-of-hand. His feats are miracles, performed 
with the assistance of superior powers. In short he is a 
theosophist, only his converse is not with excorporated 
Mahatmas from Thibet, but with spirits of another grade, 
whose Superior has been known from very remote 
antiquity as an Old Serpent. In deference to this respect- 
able connection the cobra holds a distinguished place even 
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in orthodox Hindooism. So it is altogether fit that a 
performer of wonders should be on intimate terms with 
the serpent tribe. The snake-charmer keeps all sorts of 
them, but chiefly cobras. These he professes to charm 
from their holes by playing upon an instrument which may 
have some hereditary connection with the bagpipe, for it 
has an air-reservoir consisting of a large gourd and it 
makes a most abominable noise. As soon as the cobra 
shows itself the charmer catches it by the tail with one 
hand and, running the other swiftly along its body, grips 
it firmly just behind the jaws, so that it cannot turn and 
bite. Practice and coolness make this an easy feat. Then 
the poison fangs are pulled out with a pair of forceps and 
the cobra is quite harmless. It is kept in a round, flat 
basket, out of which, when the charmer removes the lid 
and begins to play, it raises its graceful head and, expand- 
ing its hood, sways gently in response to the music. 
Scientific men aver that a snake has no ears and cannot 
possibly hear the strains of the pipe, but that sort of science 
simply spoils a picturesque subject like the snake-charmer. 
So much is certain, that all snakes cannot be played upon 
in this way: there are some species which are utterly 
callous to the influences to which the cobra yields itself so 
readily. No missionary will find any difficulty in getting 
a snake-charmer to appreciate that Scripture text about 
the deaf adder which will not listen to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

To these two occupations the snake-charmer adds that 
of a medicine man, for who should know the occult potencies 
of herbs and trees so well as he? So, as he wanders from 
village to village, he is welcomed as well as feared. But 
one wealthy tourist is worth more to him than a whole 
village of ryots, so he keeps his eye on every town in which 
he is likely to fall in with the travelling white man. And 
the travelling white man would be sorry to miss him, for 
he is one of the few relics of an ancient state of things 
which railways and telegraphs and the Educational 
Department have left unchanged. The itinerant jeweller 
and the Sind-work-box-walla are unmistakably being left 
behind as the East hurries after the West, and we shal] 
soon know them no more. 
perienced traveller may see all the products of Sind and 
Benares, and Cutch and Cashmere, spread before him at 
fixed prices, are multiplying rapidly and taking the bread 
from the mouth of the poor hawker. But the snake- 
charmer seems safe from that kind of competition. It is 
difficult to forecast a time when a broad signboard in 
Rampart Row will invite the passer-by to visit Mr. 
Nagshett’s world-renowned Serpent Tamasha, Mungoose 
and Cobra Fight, Mango-tree Illusion, ete. 
one rupee. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE 


NDOUBTEDLY Mr, R. Marshall has made a dis- 
tinctly favourable impression by his first attempt as 

a dramatist, and although The Shades of Night, produced 
last Saturday as a curtain raiser to For the Crown, is but a 
mere anecdote, it is exceedingly well told. It is only an 
episode concerning two young people who, finding them- 
selves in the haunted room of a country house, are therein 
surprised by the apparition of an amiable pair of family 
ghosts who enact for the entertainment of the living 
lovers a tragic event in their own lives which brought a 
curse upon their descendants a century and a half ago. 
Mr. Marshall, we think, lost his opportunity when he 
omitted to make his spectres point some moral as a warn- 
ing to the earthly witnesses of their performance. Their 
object is so manifestly merely to show off their histrionic 
ability, that the lovers are evidently so little impressed by 


what they have seen as to find courage to pledge thei; 
ghostly friends a bumper, and politely bow them out, as 
they vanish beneath the boards. The garments of the 
spirits elaborately reproduced in snowy materials the 
dress of a hundred and fifty years ago, but their dialogue 
is not precisely that of the age of Sheridan. Neyer. 
theless the ‘ Phantasy,’ as Mr. Marshall is pleased to ¢alj 
his little play, is quaintly picturesque and pleasant. The 
aroma, however, of the eighteenth century has been toy 
evidently lost in the lapse of time. Sometimes the ghosts 
embodied themselves a little too forcibly, whereby illusion 
was lost and the phantastic scene they represented got 
entangled in the one played by its witnesses, and the 
supernatural effect was lost to sight if not to memory ; and 
occasionally it was difficult to compel the imagination 
to separate the natural from the supernatural players, 7'je 
Shades of Night is excellently acted by Mr, Frank 
Gilmour and Miss Ethel Weybourne as the living, and by 
Mr. J. Wills and Miss Henrietta Watson as the ghostly 
lovers. The success of For the Crown is aflirmed and the 
Lyceum Theatre is crowded every night to excess, as jt 
used to be when Sir Henry Irving produced one of his 
most triumphant achievements. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


| ET us be just to Mr. Robert Buchanan. Mr. L, 
4 Gallienne has been describing him in an evening 
paper as a general detractor of his contemporaries, and 
Mr. Buchanan has repudiated the description. Of course 
we all remember the ‘Fleshly School’ excitement, and 
most of us regret that ‘Thomas Maitland’ should have 
been betrayed into the composition of his once notorious 
essay. Still, for that essay he afterwards made an amende 
honorable in a rhythmical dedication of one of his novels, 
and it is scarcely fair to be for ever bringing up his old 
literary sin in judgment against him. Few of us, probably, 
like or approve of Mr. Buchanan’s controversial methods, 
but, as I say, let us be just. He is a very much more 
considerable man than Mr. Le Gallienne is or perhaps may 
ever be. He entered the literary field just thirty-six years 
ago, before Mr. Le Gallienne was born. Those who know 
him only as the author of (shall we say ?) second-rate plays 
and third-rate novels should turn to his early volumes of 
verse —the Undertones, the Idylls and Legends of Inverburn, 
the London Poems, the Ballad Stories of the Affections, the 
North Coast and Other Poems, all published before 1868— 
and recognise how marked was the promise of Mr. 
Buchanan's poetic youth, how notable indeed was its 
achievement. 

At the same time let the young literary men of to-day 
turn to Mr. Buchanan’s early books of prose. ‘The first 
was David Gray, and other Essays, in which, in addition 
to the sympathetic account of Gray, there was a sensible 
‘appreciation’ of Walt Whitman. Next came Master 
Spirits, embodying an éloge of Dickens as the ‘ good genie 
of fiction,’ much praise of Tennyson and Browning, and, 
what is more, some essays on that present-century Scan- 
dinavian literature of which other writers have since 
claimed to be virtually the discoverers. Mr. Buchanan 
had most to say about Bjérnson, who, he admitted, 
‘does not possess the force of imaginative fancy shown 
by Wergehand, nor Welhaven’s refinement of phrase, 
nor the wild melodious abandon of his greatest rival, 
the author of Peer Gynt, but who, Mr, Buchanan thought, 
‘stands as a poet in a far higher rank than any of 
these writers.’ This was in the early seventies, long before 
Mr, Edmund Gosse began to pen his Northern Studies 
and long before Mr. William Archer started upon his 
journalistic career, I regret very much that Mr. Buchanan > 
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later work has not fulfilled the expectations aroused by 
that which he published between 1860 and 1877; but 
that is no reason why the latter should be utterly ignored. 
So far as I have observed, only one reviewer—that of 
the Globe—has pointed out the original source of the 
newly-published volumes called T'he Court of George IV. 
(London : Macqueen). These form a_ reprint, con- 
densed, of four volumes of Court tittle-tattle issued in 
1838-39, of which the first two were edited by Lady 
Charlotte Bury, and the others by John Galt. The former 
would live in literature, if only because Thomas Hood 
made them the subject of three punning epigrams. 
Familiar though these may be to some, two of them tay 
be reproduced for the benefit of those to whom they are 
not known. One ran— 
That flesh is grass is now as clear as day 
To any but the merest purblind pup ; 


Death cuts it down, and then, to make her hay. 
My Lady Bury comes and rakes it up, 


Here is another : 
When I resign this world so briary, 
To have across the Styx my ferrying ; 
O, may I die without a Diary ; 
And be interr’d without a Bury-ing! 


Talking of epigrams in verse, is there to be a ‘ recru- 
descence’ of that form of literary wit and satire? I 
count three such things in the current number of the 
World ; and, though they are not very brilliant, they may 
perhaps be the precursors of worthier efforts in the same 
direction. Nowadays we have plenty of epigram in prose, 
but the epigram in verse has the better chance of being 
remembered and handed down with accuracy. Consider 
the fate of the famous saying of Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis, usually quoted as ‘ Life would be very tolerable but 
for its pleasures.’ The other day Lord Rosebery turned 
this into ‘ Life would be pleasant but for its enjoyments,’ 
and now the World transforms it into ‘ Life would be 
tolerable but for its amusements.’ What isthe authorita- 
tive version ? 

(rodefroi and Yolande, the play by Mr. Laurence Irving in 
which Miss Ellen Terry has just appeared successfully in 
Chicago, has for some time past been on Mr. John Lane's 
list of ‘forthcoming’ publications. It is to appear with 
illustrations by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, and there will be 
interest in noting to what extent it has literary as well as 
dramatic merit. 

Rumour has it, by the way, that Mr. Lane contemplates 
abit of practical comedy in the shape of a collection in 
one slender volume of the ‘ Works’ of a young but clever 
writer who has as yet scarcely written enough prose to fill 
a good-sized pamphlet. Therein, of course, lies the 
humour of the notion, which will be considerably 
heightened if Mr. Lane carries out his idea of appending 
to the ‘Works’ a solemn bibliography of the subject. 
The result should be a jeu d’esprit by which even the 
legendary Scotsman must be diverted. 

One of our publishing firms announces a book on Leigh 
Hunt by Mr. Brimley Johnson. We are not told whether 
It is to be a biography, or a criticism, or a combination of 
both. A small but sufficient Life of Leigh Hunt was pro- 
duced three years ago by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. J. P. 
Anderson supplying a bibliography. ‘The fact that Mr. 
Brimley Johnson thinks it worth while to take up the 
topic after so short an interval seems to suggest that 
public interest in Hunt and his works is growing. Let us 
hope that, after a long spell of depreciation and neglect, 

- is at last coming into his own. There is a happy 
medium between the excessive praise and excessive dis- 
Praise bestowed upon him, and Mr Johnson may succeed 
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in hitting it. Hunt was a pleasant rather than a powerful 
writer, but he turned out things both in prose and ir 
verse which will live longer than some more ambitious 
products, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE STATE OF THE STREETS’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 19th March, 1896. 

DEAR SIR,—May I add my lament to that of the clever 
writer of the article on ‘ The State of the Streets’ in your last 
issue? Verily their state is terrible, and the adventures of the 
average London pedestrian, especially after dark, are apt to be, 
unless indeed he is preternaturally careful, like unto those of 
any one of the Seven Champions of Christendom. True, he 
may not on his journey home from his club fall in with a dragon, 
like St. George, but he may be fallen on to by a bicycle without 
a light, or qualify as a new St. Anthony by vainly resisting 
the allurements of the fair, only to be led into durance vile by a 
bobby of austere morals. And this is in a street with the most 
fashionable of names, and in the most fashionable of quarters, 
but as innocent of light as any one of those unenviable corridors 
of outer hell so picturesquely described by Dante. Not 
very long since I was walking with a clever Frenchman 
by the entrance of the Cromwell Road, just beyond the Natural 
History Museum. As he looked up at the dismal prospect 
stretching far away in the gloaming, with here a light and there 
another, with the endless procession of tall, dark houses 
rising in solemn grimness on either side, he quaintly asked : 
‘Is this terrible street inhabited?’ He cou'd not be- 
lieve that wealthy people with wholesome minds could select 
so dreary a thoroughfare to abide in, and I must confess that I 
thought he was about right. The fact is, the West of London, 
once the sun has set, is infinitely worse lighted than the lowest 
slums of the East End. There at least the number of little 
shops and public-houses throw a cheerful glow across the dark- 
some streets, whereas after dark the West End becomes 
appalling, and the worst of it is the names of the streets are so 
irregularly placed and co badly inscribed that it is almost im- 
possible to make them out. Moreover, why cannot the 
numbers of the houses be posted up legibly at the corner of 
each block under the clearly written name of the street, thus— 
‘From No. 1 to 25, and so forth? ‘Then, pray, why are the 
numbers of the houses not treated as in New York, where every 
householder must have his number legibly inscribed on the 
glass lamp over his hall door, and whilst he is in town keep 
the light burning until ten o’clock? I would also suggest to 
the County Council the propriety of erecting in the centre of 
every square and at the junction of every four thororoughfares 
a tall pole, with a strong but properly shaded electric light on 
the top of it. This might not be very decorative, but the 
diffusion of light from a height would undoubtedly prevent 
many accidents and many uuseemly episodes, and add greatly 
to the comfort of the pedestrian, especially whilst the streets 
remain in the detestable condition so vividly described in the 
excellent article above quoted.—I am, etc, A WESTENDER, 


THE ‘IMPOSTURE’ OF FREE TRADE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


All Saints Vicarage, Lambeth, 
18th March, 1896. 

S1R,— Many years ago, it was my privilege, as a youth, to 
have been presented to the late Lord George Bentinck, who 
stood forward to maintain and defend the British Constitution, 
then being betrayed by Sir Robert Peel, at the dictation cf 
politicians of the stamp of ‘commercial bagmen,’ Quakers, 
naturalised aliens and other foreign adventurers. 

When the Corn Laws were abolished, Lord George* pointed 
out, in a most kind note, that the vast change then originated 


* Ata recent meeting at St. James's Hall, with Mr. J. Lowther in the 
chair, I desired to give I.ord George’s actual words, but was disallowed by 
the chairman, 
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would within half a century turn out to be the ruin, first of 
agriculture, then of the landed gentry, and subsequently of the 
country in general. He declared that in less than half a century 
the work would be done. 

We have lived to see the weightier portion of the prediction 
fulfilled. 

Everywhere—though facts are concealed—British agriculture 
is in an almost unparalleled state of depression and ruin; the 
direct consequence being that land cannot be now cultivated 
with any reasonable profit. Light railways, low carriage-rates 
and the making of cider and jam will scarcely serve as a cure 
for the crushing evil. Such silly proposals can only be meant 
as masked insults. Everywhere, consequently, the wisdom of 
the noble Protectionist leader is now admitted, and his warnings 
are seen to have been at once true and patriotic. 

The crippling of the landed proprietor and country gentle- 
man has been effected ; not alone to their own loss and discom- 
fiture, but to the lost of their less wealthy neighbours. In many 
places, the country population has largely decreased. The 
proceeds of land cultivation constantly shrink. Rents are less 
than heretofore. Cottages are not needed, so such are first 
allowed to become dilapidated and then pulled down. 
Thousands of Englishmen, who obtained a comfortable living 
from cultivating the land and were satisfied, have now left it, 
and flock to the great towns and cities, yearly swelling their 
overcrowded populations and sending up the rates. The land 
is given up to thistles, weeds and rank grass. Farmers who 
had invested their money, often their forefathers’ savings, in 
farming—year by year more heavily taxed—found the burden 
ever increasing in anxiety and weight: worn out with anxiety, 
loss and worry they ceased to struggle. 

Whereas of old a farmer employed a dozen men and boys, 
now he has work for but two or three. Take, for example, the 
country between London and Peterborough on the Great 
Northern Railway, and the district will be found wanting both 
in houses and population. The actual change for the worse can 
only be realised by a visit to the district in question, and by 
conversations with its older inhabitants. Or look at Essex, 
where agricultural Ruin stalks through the land; while as to 
parts of the Midland counties with which I am well acquainted, 
so-called ‘Free Trade’ has crippled very many. Within a dis- 
tance of twenty miles I know an inland district adjoining two 
counties, in which in 1840 there were nearly thirty gentlemen’s 
houses—from those of noblemen to the lesser gentry—all well 
and liberally kept up, and so advantaging the particular locality 
that in each house from ten to thirty persons were employed by 
the owners of the same. There were coachmen, footmen, 
grooms, gardeners, gamekeepers and a number of others— 
Jabouring men, women and their families—who were helped 
and benefited by the owners and occupiers of the great houses. 
Farms were very seldom unlet, farm-houses seldom empty ; 
cottagers occupied cheap cottages with adjacent garden or 
orchard, and were perfectly happy and contented in their work. 

All this is changed. Now there are but four such houses 
occupied. The agitating Chartist, the cosmopolitan Radical, 
the commercial wind-bag—themselves filled with envy, hatred 
and uncharitableness—have deepened the dissatisfaction of the 
labourer ; and, with all the advantages which foreign agricul- 
turists possess, Free Trade has done its disastrous work. It 
has given us cheap bread certainly, with but little money to buy 
it. Foreign corn is at such a Jow and unanticipated figure that 
English competition is useless. The farmers have lost heart. 
Thus by aid of Quakers, foreigners and ccsmopolitans, who 
prey on their pitiful dupes, the true position is obscured and 
false principles welcomed. Moreover, the maxim of Manchester 
Quakers— Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest’ 
—is a direct and unprincipled incitation to swindling, now so 
common and popular in ‘ the Commercial world.’ It is certainly 
not doing to others as we would have others do to us. 

Lord George Bentinck’s prediction is thus amply fulfilled. A 
most able and noble statesman, he had faced and thought out 
all the delusions and pledges of the Cobden and Villiers scheme, 
and marked its disastrous consequences. 

I repeat now—though then thought to be a lunatic on the 
subject—what I wrote publicly twenty years ago: 

‘At the same time those who still advocate “ Free Trade” 
are apparently continuing to da.all in their posver to injure the 

British artisan_and mechanic.’ | 








Having crippled the gentry and farmers, the cold-bloodeq 
cynics of ‘ the Cobden Club’ continue their selfish, UNpatriotic 
and un-English policy with other classes. The working man 
in his turn, now suffers. The rich Lancashire cotton-spinner, 
however, at last squeaks pathetically because India or Japan 
have adopted ‘Free Trade,’ and their practical trade-work is 
done so well. As I wrote in detail : 

‘English iron-founders, carpenters, silk-weavers, Woollen 
dealers, shoemakers, watch manufacturers, one and al] are 
being slowly but systematically robbed of their natural Means 
of livelihood, in order that foreigners, carrying on these trade; 
in different nationalities, may undersell our own workmen in 
our own markets. If markets are “ free,” as no doubt they are 
English capitalists and producers are certainly tied and bound 
with an unprecedented burden of ever-increasing taxation~ 
which consequently means for our English “people low wages 
infinitesimal profits, enforced idleness and practical Sie 
tion,’ 

Nevertheless the fetish of Free Trade is being hugged anj 
kissed, grovelled to and worshipped; while the decrepit 
Cobden-platitudinarians nod and chatter, frown, cackle and 
still emit worthless promises, while they eat their Annual Dinner 
with a decreasing appetite. When, however, I speak of ‘ Free 
Trade’ to people hereabouts—small tradesmen and artisans—| 
find so great a majority becoming its direct enemies that | 
sometimes believe that the Radical party, in no distant future, 
may actively take to cuffing and beating the fetish and tum 
sound and sensible Protectionists. Such is certainly on the 
political carpet. 

Free Trade always has been and always will be an imposture, 
A great European War will reveal that to every one. The 
Government of any nation is as much bound to protect all its 
classes by just, and not one-sided, enactments, as it is bound to 
protect the country in general by its own army, navy, volunteers, 
or policemen. People have a distinct right to Protection, 
Patriotism is everywhere true and righteous : cosmopolitanism, 
being only bred from the fou] and maggoty spawn of the French 
Revolution, in its unmasked policy at once dangerous, dirty 
and detestable.—I am, etc,, FREDERICK GEORGE LER. 


EGYPT—No. 1 (1896) 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 18th March, 1896. 

Sik,—Ina letter which you very obligingly published about 
this time last year, I ventured to indulge in lamentation 
because Lord Cromer had cut down his annual report on Egypt, 
its finances, administration, and condition, to a beggarly fifteen 
pages, albeit of foolscap size. The concomitants in the way 
of appendices, you kindly permitted me to add, might be all 
that was admirable in the way of composition, but Cromer 
undiluted, or drw¢ as our friends over the water would prob- 
ably put it, was infinitely preferable, in every way, 10 the 
lucubrations of all other Anglo-Egyptians whomsoever. 

This being thus, I think, Sir, you will appreciate my wild 
delight on realising the joyful fact that the Cromerial portion of 
the report this year occupies no fewer than twenty-eight 
pages and two-thirds ; or within measurable distance of double 
last year’s supply! Can it—cam it be possible that there 
should be causeand ere should be effect? Alas! my natural 
modesty forbids me to hope. And yet, is it not true that 
ere now mice have been known to deliver lions from nets, 
and otherwise influence the leonine career? I seem to have 
seen it somewhere or other in print—as an advertisement | 
really believe, so it must be true! 

Now although jor my part I firmly hold with Horace that 
aulce est desifere, the question remains whether you, Sir, are 
disposed to regard my present attempt as 7” loco? Asa 
Scotsman of my acquaintance once remarked—It may be sae, 
bud a’ hae me doots, so to business. 

The financial part of Lord Cromer’s last report on Egypt 
recalls the fairy tales of our youth. Were it not for the matter: 
of-factness of the style (nobody can truthfully accus¢ our 
Consul-General of ornamental diction), a marvelling reader 
might fancy himself perusing one of those old-fashioned — 
where, thanks to the good offices of some benevolent ed 
the hero is enabled to turn whatever he likes into solid gol it 
the very best quality, and copsequently keeps on doing so¥ 


March 21, 1895 
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he has accumulated more than he knows what to do with. 
The Estimates, and the Receipts, and the Surpluses, and the 
Economies, and the Reserve Funds, Special General and 
Untouchable, all deal with such stupendous sums (from a local 
int of view), that in —" that same Scotsman observed 
+d fai hangs Bannagher. 
eg Ae first at Heaven’s command (doubtless) under- 
took the regeneration of Egypt deficits were the enabiiened 
rule and bankruptcy was knocking loudly at the door. During 
the four years, 1883 to 1886, both inclusive (as Lord Cromer is 
careful to add), the aggregate deficit amounted to rs E..2,761,000. 
The financial gnomes, who had laid down the solid foundation 
stones of Egypt's future credit, had been translated to other 
spheres (of usefulness), and the stars of the newest fiscal sprite 
had not as yet commenced to glitter above the horizon. It was 
the fixed opinion of everybody incompetent to judge (the 
majority, Sir, the great majority !) that nothing could avert the 
impending catastrophe. 

‘Tis said to be always darkest before the dawn, but whether 
or not such is the case in Nature I do not pretend to know. 
When abroad at that unconscionable hour one’s faculties, 
worn out with the toils of the day, are not in a fit state for 
astronomical or meteorological observation. At times, however, 
the simile comes in pat, and the present is an admirable instance. 
When the accounts for 1887 were issued it was found that for 
the first time on record there was a Surplus! ”Twas the in- 
auguration of a New Dynasty. Surplus Emperor v. Deficit 
dethroned. The following year, it is true, a frantic effort was 
made to re-establish the bad old régime, but ’twas a very puny 
attempt (a mere thousand pounder); and ever since the 
Sovereigns of the latest Egyptian Dynasty have reigned unin- 
terruptedly. Like the Amuraths, Surplus succeeds Surplus 
with unfailing regularity, and what is more, each succeeding 
monarch excels his predecessor in portliness and majesty. 

Here, in brief, are some of the chief financial results of the 
last nine years, 1887 to 1895, both inclusive : 

Aggregate surplus of revenue over 
expenditure. . . . .£E.5,174,000 


Reduction of direct taxation . , 9,990,000 
Arrears of land-tax remitted . ‘ 1,245,000 
Public debt paid off. , , : 5,327,000 


Total £E.21,646,000 

Not bad that, for a little scrap of a country that a few years 
ago was supposed to be hopelessly insolvent. Lord Cromer is 
quite right ; his figures do, indeed, exhibit ‘very clearly the 
cleavage line between the period of semi-insolvency and that of 
prosperity through which Egypt has passed.’ 

And how has it all been brought about? By enhanced taxa- 
tion? Nota bit of it! Oa the contrary, the salt tax has been 
teduced by 40 per cent., and the postal and telegraph rates by 
jopercent. The only additional imposts are a slight increase 
of the duty on tobacco and the extension of house-tax to Euro- 
peans, In 1884 the expenditure of revenue was £E.9,289,000. 
Last year it amounted to £E.9,480,099, inclusive of £E.212,000 
accorded as an extra grant to the revenue producing railway 
administration for purposes of extension. 

Sad to say, in spite of the unflagging interest it excites, Lord 
Cromer's most admirable and lucid report is not uniformly 
fairy-like. There are several points therein which decidedly 
favour a desire to indulge in strong, if not profane, language. 
As, however, this letter has already exceeded due limits, I must 
postpone my commination until next week, when I trust, Sir, 
you will allow me to have the necessary space.—I am, etc., 

PYRAMID. 


REVIEWS 


THE NEW GIBBON 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
EDWARD G1BBoNn. Edited in seven volumes, with Introduc- 
lion, Notes, Appendices, and Index, by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, Professor of 


Modern History in Dublin University. Vol. 1. London: 
Methuen. 


A new edition of Gibbon has long been wanted. We are in 
ehabit of extolling the accuracy of the great historian, and 
"atvelling how little correction he needs; but every scholar 


th 
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knows that, however accurate the ‘ Decline and Fall’ may be in its 
general positions—an1 this accuracy is unique and undisputed— 
there is an infinity of detail which demands amendment or 
further elucidation. Considering the materials he worked from 
and the critical standard of his time, it is little short of a 
miracle that Gibbon’s masterpiece still remains, in all essentials, 
a supreme authority. But materials have been pouring in 
during the hundred and twenty years which have elapsed since 
the first volume of the Roman Empire took the world by storm, 
and it is absolutely necessary to the student who reads it as 
history, and not merely as literature (though the latter attitude 
is perfectly admissible), that he should know how far these new 
discoveries, new sources, new critical views, affect Gibbon’s 
Statements. Dean Milman and Dr. William Smith in turn 
essayed to bring the classic ‘up to date.’ Each had undoubted 
qualifications, though the Dean was oppressed by the conscious- 
ness that he held a professional brief to refute Gibbon’s anti- 
Christian thesis ; but both are now almost as far behind the 
times as their master himself in those matters of historical equip- 
ment which have come within knowledge only during the last 
half or even quarter of acentury. The standard of historical work 
has been raised in an extraordinary degree within moderate 
memory, by the teaching especially of the School of Modern 
History at Oxford, underthe leadership of Bishop Stubbs and 
Professor Freeman, and by the example of unflagging research 
and impersonal impartiality set by Dr. S. R. Gardiner and 
Bishop Creighton, in England, and by Ranke among and 
above others abroad. Ranke’s saying, /ch will bloss sagen wie 
es eigentlich gewesen ist, however incapable of literal realisation, 
is the watchword of the modern historian ; and if this ideal can 
hardly be said, so far, to have tended towards the production of 
masterpieces ot literature, such as Gibbon’s, it has brought forth 
a wealth of solid, trustworthy, historical instruction such as our 
forefathers could scarcely have imagined. 

Gibbon, of course, if he does not indeed form the single 
Species of a unique genus, must be classed roughly among those 
of whom an Oxford Regius Professor observed that ‘ without 
some infusion of spite it seems as if history could not be written.’ 
He was a man of strong preconceived views, and his history 
consistently and persistently supports a definite thesis : ‘I have 
described,’ he wrote, ‘the triumph of barbarism and religion.’ 
His scorn for the Church has, so to say, ‘spiced his book.’ 
Had he written it to day, much of his scorn and sarcasm would 
have disappeared: he would have felt he was wasting his 
powder. His hatred of excess, and his intolerance alike of 
enthusiasm and of vulgar fanaticism, would have taken a 
different form of expression ; and without changing his attitude 
of mind he might have used the words of the Bishop of Oxford 
‘there is no room for sweeping denunciations or trenchant 
criticisms in the dealings of a world whose falsehoods ani 
veracities are separated by so very thin a barrier.’ But in spite 
of the undoubted fact that Gibbon ‘allowed his temperament 
to colour his history, and used it to prove a congenial thesis, 
his present editor holds, and holds rightly, that ‘he related his 
facts accurately. If we takeinto account the vast range of his 
work, his accuracy is amazing.’ He was not a University- 
trained classical scholar, and occasionally he makes slips : ‘ but 
such slips are singularly few; nor is he accustomed to take 
quotations at second hand.’ But accurate as he was in the 
range of his materials, the question whether his results are right 
or wrong depends less upon his accuracy than upon the adequacy 
of his authorities, and it is here that modern criticism and 
research must come to supplement or correct his facts. The 
improvement in the texts of his authorities due to the colla- 
tion of manuscripts; the immense growth of new data in 
numismatics, epigraphy, and topography; the light thrown 
upon the later and less adequate portions of his work by the 
researches of Finlay, Hertzberg, Sathas, and above all Krum- 
bacher; the labours of Russian, Slavonic, and Hungarian 
scholars in fields unbroken in Gibbon’s time; all these—and 
many others might be cited—are reasons for a thorough verifi- 

cation of the greatest history of modern times. 

No one probably more amply equipped for this difficult— 
one might almost say overwhelming—task could be found 
than Professor Bury of Trinity College, Dublin, whose Laser 
Roman Empire and various special monographs and criticisms 
have already earned him a well-defined place in the front 
rank of English historical scholars. He is thoroughly imbued 
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with the best spirit of modern critical research ; an uncompro- 
mising verifier of his references; his range of reading is 
enormous, and his knowledge of the byways of periodical 
contributions in all European languages is rivalled by few. 
He can almost always ‘spot’ the exact article in a remote 
Slavonic or Russian historical review which settles for ever 
a certain disputed fact, and he is thoroughly versed in that 
perfectly modern science made in Germany, and there fana- 
tically worshipped under the name of Quellenkritik, which 
Ceals with the inter-relation of authorities and traces the 
genealogy of quotation. After Gibbon has been ground in 
this mill of historical erudition, it is an unspeakable relief to 
be assured that he still comes forth the best of wheaten flour— 
‘firsts’ all through. Having threshed him and sifted him and 
weighed him remorselessly, Mr. Bury pronounces the following 
verdict : ‘That Gibbon is behind date in many details, and 
in some departments of importance, simply signifies that we 
and our fathers have not lived in an absolutely incompetent 
world. But in the main things he is still our master, above 
and beyond “date.” It is needless to dwell on the obvious 
qualities which secure to him immunity from the common lot 
of historical writers—such as the bold and certain measure of 
his progress through the ages ; his accurate vision and his 
tact in managing perspective ; his discreet reserves of judg- 
ment and timely scepticism; the immortal affectation of his 
unique manner. By virtue of these superiorities he can defy 
the danger with which the activity of successors must always 
threaten the worthies of the past. But there is another point. 
. .. It is well to realise that the greatest history of modern 
times was written by one in whom a distrust of enthusiasm was 
deeply rooted. This cynicism was not inconsistent with 
partiality, with definite preposs¢ssions, with a certain spite. 
In fact it supplied the antipathy which the artist infused when 
he mixed his most effective colours. The conviction that 
enthusiasm is inconsistent with intellectual balance was 
ingrained in his mental constitution and confirmed by study 
and experience. It might be reasonably maintained that zeal 
for men or causes is an historian’s marring, and that “reserve 
sympathy ”—the principle of Thucydides—is the first lesson he 
has to learn :’—a proposition, however, which suggests occasions 
for Cebate to which our space is wholly inadequate. 

Professor Bury’s work as editor may be briefly summarised. 
He has contributed an admirably weighed introduction, in 
which he deals with Gibben’s emendations of his text (without 
stating, curiously, which edition is here followed) ; with his 
general attitude, especially towards Christianity, and his view 
of the unity of Roman history ; and with the various discoveries, 
new methods, new materials, which are likely to modify 
Gibbon’s facts. He cites, as a special instance of such medifi- 
cation, the new light cast on the reign of Justinian by Haury’s 
rehabilitation of Procopius’s authorship of the ‘ Secret History,’ 
to which Professor Bury confesses himself a recent convert, by 
Mr. Brycc’s identificaticn of the Abbot Theophilus, and by Mr. 
Hodgkin's universally approved researches. Another instance 
is seen in topographical investigations at Constantinople, which 
have not only modified Gibbon’s positions but dethroned 
Paspatés from his pedestal. Mr. Bury refers to the valuable 
evidence of colloquial Greek literature, of which Gibbon was 
unaware, and lays especial stress on the importance of modern 
research in Slavonic and Magyar history—a notoricusly weak 
spot in the hero’s armour. In dealing with the text, of course 
he makes no changes, beyond a very few verbal alterations 
duly recoried ; but in the notes he verifies and completes the 


re‘erences and adds, between brackeis, such corrections, and ‘ 


additions, and references to modern authorities, as can be 
given ina small compass. Those subjects which call for larger 
treatment are brought together in a series of twenty-three 
valuable appendices at the end of the volume. These deal 
with the authorities, the Roman Provinces, army and navy, 
constitution, Oriental authorities, Zenobia, the Zend Avesta, etc. 
No better plan could be suggested, though the reference to 
appendices is always cumbersome; and Mr. bury deserves 
much credit for his self-effacement in confining his notes strictly 
to what was needful, stating his convictions in the most concise 
language and eschewing all temptations to digression or vain 
display of learning. The book is printed in a beautiful type, 
but too small for absolute comfort and on too thin a paper. 
We had rather have more volumes and a larger type. There 
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is an excellent map, but the absence of a portrait and q 
biography, however brief, is to be regretted. Apart from these 
defects the new Gibbon is an immense boon to historical 
students ; and its very moderate price, which accounts for and 
excuses the defects referred to, brings it within the reach of 
almost everybody. 


FOR THE CARLYLE CENTENARY 


Thomas Carlyle. Vy HECTOR C. MACPHERSON, 
Scots Series.’ Edinburgh: Oliphant. 


‘Famous 


In making this the initial number of a new series of Scottish 
biographies, the publishers have presumably acted upon the 
maxim, A Jove Incifpiendum. And there was, indeed, one 
Jupiter’ Carlyle of Strathesk, a man of sone importance in his 
day and quite worthy of bz2ing remembered in ours, with whose 
nam2, we cannot but think, the series would have made a more 
appropriate and auspicious outsetting. Firstly, because sucha 
series can be of interest and value at this time, mot by giving 
us new little books upon Carlyle, Scott and Burns, but by 
removing somewhat of the dust of oblivion from the names and 
works of the less famous great men of Scotland who stand in 
need of that goodservice. Secondly, because it is bad whist to 
lead trumps when it may be proved that you have only three, 
And thirdly, because Carlyle of Strathesk would probably have 
had better luck in his bio:rapher, whoever that might be, than 
Carlyle of Craigenputtock and th2 Infinite has had in Mr, 
Hector C. Macpherson. 

Not that Mr. Macpherson is either an everyday devotee at 
the Carylean shrine (he is superior to all forms of salvationism) 
nor yet that he is one who has a quarrel with his author and 
therefore writes his life. Rather that, without being either of 
these, he has the faults of both. He is minded to make much 
of Carlyle; as folk are apt to be whose moral diathesis is 
towards agnostic dogma'ism and general superiority to their 
fellows. For Carlyle is a ‘thinker,’ on2 whose name, even, 
gives a deep significance t> any sentence in which it canbe 
used. Only thus can we account for that strange mailady— 
worthy of asc-entific name, and therefore let us call it prosopo- 
mania—-which afflicts these pages. The writer would seem, at 
times, to have gone over the proofs and substituted ‘Carlyle’ 
for ‘he’ or ‘him’ wherever that could be done without disaster 
to the meaning. Thus is the reader's attention commanded 
and a kind of oracular import given to observations that might 
otherwise have seemed of no great value. And if the name 
is frequently enough brought int» the context somewhat asa 
juvenile offender is brought into court, to be dismissed witha 
reprimand, its presence there still makes for edification and 
exalts the dignity of the judge or critic—for are not those two 
words the same? And Mr. Macpherson is nothing if not 
critical, with an intelligence that would illumine your intellect 
if it did not break your heart. He may have less—he seems 
tous to have less—than a man’s fair share of imagination, 
sympathy or even humour. But when it comes to the academi: 
discussion of points of doctrine, be they on politics or philo- 
sophy, then he is seen to be richly endowed. He knows the 
definitions of things, and it costs him nothing to compare school 
with school and set ism against ism or refer to its proper 
pigeonhole and label every published view of life. If you wish 
to delimit the intellectual frontiers of pot and pantheism and 
then to have it proved to you tha: either region is only a mirage 
of the mind—he, we feel assured, is the man to call to your aid. 
Such gifts as these, however, are not very happily employed 
upon a life of Carlyle, so that the interesting misacquaintance 
with a variety of topics in science and philosophy here paraded, 
serves wonderfully little purpose. It does not make up for the 
virtual absence of some kind of human interpretation of 
Carlyle’s personality, some kind of adequate literary rendering 
or restatement of the spirit and content, in their chronological 
order, of his books. That Mr. Macpherson honestly meant 
have given us that, we do not dispute. What we do say and 
hold by is, that though ‘ the time is appropriate for an attempt 
to classify the great thinker, whose birth took place one 
hundred years ago ’—all that has accrued from the centennial 
opportunity is a very meagre piece of bad book-making. 

The time, in fact, seems appropriate for an attempt t0 put 
an end to all such ways of approaching Carlyle, for asserting 
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that it is only as a literary man,a writer of books compact of all 
the error, insight, inconsistency, blindness and force of a peculiar 
personality, that he can be profitably considered or accepted. 
As to his philosophy, he really had none, and he knew very 
little about anybody else’s ; as for his thought, it consisted 
most times of preju lice maintained at all costs or common- 
place half-truths expressed ina Tartarean tumult of words ; as 
to his religious views, they were a fusion of many confusions, 
his belief and unbelief being equally without authority, equally 
an upcasting of his subjective chaos. Of what the modern 
theologian has to say on hisown subject he knew and 
cared as little as he knew or cared what man of science 
or economist had to say on theirs—th’s Thinker, this Reli- 
gious Teacher, this Social Prophet of the century! Not less 
hopeless is the attempt to make of him a sage, a hero, a great 
hearted man, a lover of the truth beyond his fellows. It has 
happened to indifferent-good men to be damned for the defects 
of their qualities, but of him it might be maintained that most 
of his virtues were the qualities of his defects. His lauded 
‘independence’ was largely a caste sentiment in disguise, the 
churlish envy natural in the peasant class from which he sprung, 
expressing itself in a habit of mind cynical and invidious and a 
rude and ungentle freedom of speech. The people who were kind 
to him, from Jeffrey onwards, must have made many allowances 
_such allowances as #2 never made for the living, and not always 
for the dead. The world was very kind to him ; such struggle 
as he had to make headway against being an inevitable result of 
the nature of things and his own queerness and originality. Yet 
he was embittered by it—this Hero and Sage. As to his excep- 
tional love of truth, that myth is for the faithful and the foolish. 
We are not aware that he told small lies in social life; but 
as a writer he was less concerned with getting at the truth 
than with expressing his own opinions and emotions; not 
always after a scrutiny of the facts. In this way he was neither 
specially trutn-loving himself, nor has he been a cause of truth- 
fulness in others. The late J. A, Froude was the most eminent 
and avowed of his disciples, one that sat at his feet and said 
Master and Abba to the end; but an exceptional passion for 
truth, either in the statement of fact or the painting of charac- 
ter, is not what distinguishes Mr. Froude among historians. 
The integrity, again, displayed in declining to accept jour- 
nalistic appointments which he could not have held for three 
weeks was nothing very startling ; and his unfitness for such 
a career was as much due to his menta! defects, both of 
sense and sympathy, as to his moral greatness—perhaps a 
good deal more. Of his bearinz towards the contemporaries 
of his youth and prime only too much is known, and only 
this need here be said—that scarce one of them fails to rise 
in our personal regard from a comparison with their stranze 
critic. What, then, remains? Neither thinker nor sage nor 
very serviceable guide either to faith or unbelief; no abstract 
perfection of any sort for the fyearnest’ and the prig to pinnacle 
in the vast inane of their childish adulation; but simply Car- 
\le the literary man, whose books are the monument of a 
personality of phenomenal variety, force and contradiction, 
whose whole method was emotional, his views merely personal, 
his thought and speech impressionism of the rankest kind. 

To the history of literature he and his work belong, as Hazlitt 

and as Landor do; neither to doctrinaire coteries nor con- 

venticles, whether of Fetter Lane or Exeter Hall. Those inay 

tead him for the good of their souls who would have bemused 

themselves without him ; those may classify and consider and 

Compare whom pedantry in any age would have marked 

equally for her own. But such are no more entitled to our 

respect than is the well-groomed barbarian who reads Carlyle 

4 at all, but gathers that he was an odd person infatuated 

aout shams, and only happy when making himself as dis- 

agreeable as he could in the worst English he could write. 


WILD GOOSE CHASES 


The Art of Wildfowling. By ABEL CHAPMAN. London : 
Cox. 


commas has written a new book. To those persons 
ing Wild ate over Bird-life of the Borders or the charm- 
aa @ Spain, in which he was associated with Mr. Buck, 
ore need be said. They will know that in this volume 
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they will find, told in language as vivid as it is simple and no 
less modest than true, the recollections of a hardy and generous 
sportsman, of a keen and observant naturalist ; and they will 
predict with a certainty which will be justified that not a dull 
page will be found between the covers. Mr. Chapman has 
devoted himself to the pursuit of the wary wildfowl for five and 
twenty years at home and abroad, but for the present, saving 
for a chapter or two concerning sport on the Spanish coast, he 
has confined his attentions to the eastern coast of England: 
some day, p2rhap3,he will find that thereiswarrantable shooting 
to be obtained on the west coast of England also, to say nothing 
of those stormbeaten islands off the west coast of Ireland, of 
which men bring back strange tales after Christmas. His 
book has many merits, and one that is passing rare. It is not, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, technical; yet it tells the 
disciple all that he need know before, if he possess the indis- 
pensable qualifications of a robust frame, a sound constitution 
and the patience of Job, he embarks upon the career of a wild- 
fowler. What clothes he shall provide himself withal, what his 
punt must be and what his battery, how he shall approach his 
birds and distinguish them one from another at'a distance, how 
and when he shall discharge his p:ece—all these things shall 
the young gunner learn from these pages, yet shall he never be 
bored for a moment. Als> he shall be convinced that to 
murder duck or Brent geese at great distances with small 
cannon loaded with bullets is not sport but butchery: shall 
know, in short, how to become a gentle wildfowler. But this 
is not the beginning and the end of the whole matter. The 
true wildfowler is among those who enjoy much and greatly 
suffer. Arctic and semi-arctic explorers have mad2 much 
feminine fuss over hardships far more to'erable than those 
which come as part of the day’s or night’s work to him who 
finds that his best chances come in the stormiest weather and 
n the most biting frost. But the wildfowler is a patient and 
enduring philosopher, little given to boasting, and prone, with a 
modesty quite unusual in the sportsman who is fighting his 
battles all anew, to use his multitudinous misses as texts upon 
which to hang discourses for the benefit of the beginner. But 
the days of triumph, of success attained after stealthy pursuit 
of the night-feeding game-ducks or the Brent geese which feed 
in the I'ght of the winter’s sun, ar2 not to be forgotten, and Mr. 
Chapman, not content to describe them in graphic words, 
sketches the moment of triumph with lively and faithful accuracy. 
Of art, it may be, there is little in the frontispiece which shows 
the effect of a shot from the punt gun upon a great ‘ gaggle’ of 
geese—how pleasant to meet this old-time word, calling tomemory 
Strutt’s ‘murmuration of starlings,’ ‘congregation of plover,’ 
‘badelynge’ of duck. But in this picture, in the pintails and 
teal, in the swans and Brent geese, and in Mr. Whymper’s 
ghostly curlews updn a sandoank in the twilight, there is some- 
thing which, for the sportman’s purpose, is better than art—to 
wit, true appreciation of the character of the wild bird. This 
the artist, of the Academy, never shows ; witness the partridges 
shot at two hundred yards, and the alleged reeds by the river 
side, with never a trace of the well-worn passage through which 
the coot creeps to her nest of piled-up flags, or the vole to his 
cavern inthe bank. One complaint we urge, andoneonly. Mr. 
Chapman, warned by bitter experience, tells not precisely where 
the gunner may go with hope of success. This is because, 
having communicated through the /ye/d with one who called 
himself a gentleman, he was rewarded for his confidence by 
seeing the said gentleman plant a paid servant, a kind of 
chartered duck-poacher, in his favourite haunt among those 
dreary flats of mud and ooze, rich with zostera, which are the 
wildfowler’s bleak paradise. If he will trust us we will do 
nothing of that kind. Only, when summer is over and autumn 
is wearing into winter we, a very singular we, will try our luck 
with mallard, ‘wigeon,’ pochard, she!d-duck, golden-eye, scaup 
and, if chance favours us, with Brent or the whooper himself, on 
the east coast even as we have tried it on the west. To no 
other living souls will we impart the secret. Ourselves have 
known the wild-fowling hotel to which cockneys, and subalterns 
in marching regiments, and other small fry resort and spoil the 
shooting of a parish. With m:n of thit sort we have no 
sympathy. We wish to keep them out and ourselves in. Mean- 
while let us, ‘ with brief thanksgiving,’ express sincere gratitude 
to Mr. Chapman for having given to us, and to the world, a 
book that is entirely delightful. 
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FICTION 

1. A Lady of Quality. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
Warne. 

2. Leshtz. By ANNAG. STEELE. Ball. 

3. Smoke. By IVAN TURGENEY, Translated by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT. Heinemann. 

4. In the Day of Adversity. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
Methuen. 


1. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett does no bad work. One is sure, 
on taking up a book of hers, to find a good story well told. But 
we confess that our heart sank when we found that this story 
was laid in the accursed eighteenth century, and that the 
language of the past was to be used to tell a tale of a bygone 
day. We shuddered when we found ‘’twas’ occurring three 
times on the second page; but before the end of the first 
chapter we had forgotten to be angry with the author’s Jaboured 
archaisms, and by the end of the second we discovered with 
delight that the author herself had in the interest of her story 
forgotten to use them. The ‘ lady of quality’ was the youngest 
daughter of a drinking, roystering, fox-hunting country gentle- 
man. Her mother died when she was born, ard her father, 
neglecting his other children, made a pet of Clorinda for the 
sake of her childish beauty and strength. She grew up with 
him and his boon companions, riding to hounds dressed as a 
boy, swearing when she was angry, when she was pleased 
singing coarse songs picked up in the stables. But at fifteen 
she put away boyish things, dressed herself in the women’s 
clothes that best set off her great beauty and became the toast 
of the county. In due time she married and made a good wife 
to a husband whom she did not love. Throughout the book 
Clorinda’s character develops slowly and inevitably. But its 
finest beauties are not evoked till, after her husband’s death, 
she meets a man worthy of her love—a man who loves her, a 
man she loves. It is on the eve of her marriage to the Duke 
of Osmonde—who, by the way, is a little too like Ouida’s good 
men to be altogether pleasant—that an old lover comes to her, 
threaten'ng to tell her promised husband the story of an old 
scandal if she will not then and there renounce the duke. She 
refuse:, and then the striking and daring central motive of 
A Lady of Quality becomes fully developed. To tell the story 
here would be to rob readers of a great and exceptional treat. 
Suffice it to say that Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has shown a clear- 
ness of judgment, a boldness and originality which are startling 
even from her. The character of Sister Anne, a quiet un- 
obtrusive woman, heroic when occasion calls, is, if possible, a 
better study than the more brilliant and fascinating Clorinda. 
Anne is worked out with most loving care, and the result is a 
very beautiful and pathetic picture. The scenes between the 
two sisters and Clorinda’s children are quite admirable. The 
book throughout is rich with life and vivid with colour. Its 
author has escaped entirely from conventional views, and thus 
her work is refreshing and charming. She has conceived a 
strong situation and dealt with it strongly, and the interest of 
the reader will not flag from the first page to the last. This 
book has as much power as anything its author has written, and 
far more dash and daring. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett can afford to 
give us good books because she gives them so seldom. Would 
that other woman novelists who turn out their three novels a 
year would take pattern by her method of ‘production even if 
they cannot hope to equal her results. A diminution in the 
production of bad novels would at any rate be somethirg. A 
Lady of Quality is decidedly a book to buy. 

2. Lesbia begins in failure and ends in achievement. Had 
Mrs. Anna Steele robbed her book of half its length she had 
added to it twice its merit. For the first half of the book, in 
spite of sparkles of wit and some rather spitefully clever charac- 
terisation, does but lead up, not too convincingly, tothe tragedy 
of the second half—the old tragedy of the uncongenial marriage. 
The man of soul, heart, and intellect, bewitched by the pretti- 
ness of a vulgar-souled little woman, and endowing her in his 
fancy with the attributes of a goddess, the bitter disillusion 
after marriage, and the depth of the final despair when the 
hero settles down to ‘ make the best of it’—a!l these are worthy 
of the highest praise. The study of Lesbia’s character is 
excellent, It was only her soul that was vulgar. Her manners 
were as pretty as her face. But her soul was the soul of a 
milliner, and her tastes these of a demi-mondaine. ‘She 
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hankered for all the old, cheap luxuries, the tawdry excite. 
ment, the little dinners at the restaurants, the visits to the 
theatre, the fashionable clothes, the fashionable lover, She 
was not, as her husband said bitterly, ‘ the sort that nobly hurls 
itself down. She was the kind that slides a little way at a time 
—oh! so easily and gracefully!’ Her husband, believing tha 
she had slid a great deal farther than she had, turned her out 
of the house just in time to save her from sliding much farther 
The shock sobers her, and she begs her husband to ‘ make it yp: 
for all the world as if their quarrel kad begun about the lateness 
of a meal or the missing of a train ; and he consents, for he 
loves her. And so the story ends with a reconciliation, which 
is the saddest thing in the book. In spite of those tedious 
preliminary chapters which need never have been written, 
Lesbia is far above the average novel. The analysis of the 
mercenary little mind is exceedingly clever. Lesbia frankly tell; 
her husband that she returns to him because she is sure that her 
other lover would not make her comfortable. ‘ Even if | were 
happy I could never be comfortable away from you,’ she says 
to the husband who loves her. ‘I have no confidence in Ulick, 
He is so casual. It almost amounts to selfishness, Noy, 
to-night, though he was so wrought up{he swore he was ready 
to die for me and quite meant to go off with me to be married, 
he hadn’t taken any thought for my comfort or anything, He 
even expected me to look out the trains as he couldn't be 
bothered with Bradshaw. Being married to a sensible cop. 
siderate man spoils one for this sort of thing.’ ‘ Lesbia,’ said 
her husband gravely, ‘ you have taken me by surprise. | can 
neither welcome you nor refuse you just yet. What was your 
feeling for Lord Ulick?’ ‘I like to be admired,’ said Lesbia, 
frankly ; ‘I like to make other women jealous, and I almost 
rather like making you—dont look so glum—furious. But 
when it came to going away in real earnest—well, | actually 
went a few steps down the garden and then I stopped, and all 
at once I felt so lonely I could have cried. So I came back to 
where, after all, I feel most comfortable. For I must say this 
for you, Kenneth, you have always put my comfort before 
everything, and that’s what I call real love.’ And the husband 
yields to her selfish appeals, as most men, rightly or wrongly, 
would have done. 

3. Smoke is one of the most cosmofolitan of Turgenev’s novels 
and so likely to prove, in its present able translation by Mrs. 
Garnett, one of the most interesting to English readers. It is 
much less a study of Russian pclitics and more a study of 
passion, which is of no place but of all places, than any other 
of the master’s works. The hero and heroine are at least, 
as Mrs. Garnett says in an admirable introduction, which 
must not be missed, in no sense political figures, and the 
political argument is, as it were, only a thread running through 
the woof of the love-story. The book contains one of the cleverest 
of Turgenev’s character studies—that of the woman Irina 
Her brilliancy, her fascination, her cleverness, her strength 
and her weakness are painted in colours bold, effective 
and living. Tatyana is scarcely less successful and the delicate 
and proud gentleness of her character stands out as vividly as 
the more elaborate personality of her rival. Mrs. Garnett's 
name has become a synonym for easy, fluent and faithful 
translation. In Smcke she has even excelled herself. Noone’ 
literary education can be called complete until they have at 
least some acquaintance with the works of Ivan Turgenev and 
the present excellent series of translations leaves no excuse for 
neglecting him. 

4. Mr. Bloundelle Burton has in Zz the Day of Adversil} 
given us a Stirring romance which if not in all respects equal to 
The Hispaniola Plate has many of the merits of that effective 
story. Georges St. Georges at least goes through many 
remarkable and spirited adventures, fights a duel, appears # 
the Court of the greatest of the Louis, becomes a galley-slavé 
and is condemned to be broken on the wheel. Mr. Burton '§ 
we suppose a follower of the elder Dumas, and of Dumass 
English pupil, Mr. Stanley Weyman. To compare him with 
either of these authors would indeed be unkind and unnecessaly. 
It suffices to say that Mr. Burton has plenty of spirit of his own 
and can tell a good straightforward adventurous story which 
can boast indeed no subtleties of character-study, but plenty of 
good incident well handled. His details and local an 
historical knowledge appear to be very correct and his appendix 
superfluous. The book is to be recommended. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S BUTLER 


The Works of Joseph Butler. Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


‘ Bishop Butler taught me forty-five years ago to suspend my 
judgment on things I knew I did not understand. Even with 
his aid I may often have been wrong ; without him I think I 
should never have been right. And oh! that this age knew 
the treasure it possesses in him and neglects.’ Twenty-two 
vears have elapsed since Mr. Gladstone paid this tribute to the 
author of the Amalogy. It would seem then that the present 
edition is to be regarded as the substantial proof of a love for 
Butler first conceived as an undergraduate at Christ Churco, 
and cherished ever since. This is a remarkable testimony to the 
merit of one who is among the most cautious and least revolu- 
tionary of writers. Our thanks are due to Mr. Gladstone hardly 
less for his loyalty to a most distinguished and thoroughly 
English philosopher, than for the pains he has taken in present- 
ing us with a more complete collection of Butler’s writings and 
in facilitating the labour of the student. 

For Butler is undoubtedly an obscure writer. He was him- 
self aware of this defect, which Archbishop Secker seems to 
have pressed him to amend; and he even condescends to 
excuse himself in a proud kind of way. But he was not 
really penitent. He lays the blame on the abstruseness of his 
subjects or on the frivolity of mankind. The complaint sprang, 
he thought, mainly from intellectual flabbiness, ‘an idle way of 
reading,” with which he was so little disposed to sympathise 
that he would, if he could, have made things harder still. ‘1 
have often wished,’ he says, ‘that it had been the custom to 
lay before people nothing in the way of argument but pre- 
misses, and leave them to draw conclusions themselves.’ But 
the real truth is that, like many other great thinkers, he was 
deficient in the organ of expression, and this he knew and 
even acknowledged. When Lord Kaimes requested permission 
to call upon him in order to talk over his doubts, Dr. Butler 
‘modestly declined a personal meeting on the score of his own 
natural diffidence and reserve, his being unaccustomed to oral 
controversy, and his fear that the cause of truth might thence 
suffer from the unskilfulness of its advocate.’—(Bartlett’s 
Memoirs, p. 81). Bad talkers are generally difficult writers. 
Butler need not have been ashamed of a reproach which he 
shared with Thucydides, but he seems to have been vexed by 
his failure to attract the general reader, partly because his 
object was at bottom religious, and therefore popular, partly be- 
cause those whom he particularly wished to hit were the brilliant 
talkers of the court and coffee-house, the airy wits who chuckled 
over the paradoxes of Hobbes, or the caustic common sense of 
the Deists, and ‘teok it for granted that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject, of inquiry; but that it is now at last dis- 
covered to be fictifious.’ But if he could not furnish epigrams 
lor sprightly conversation he could, and did, show that religion 
was not to be destroyed by a jest, and he may be said to have 
exorcised the Voltairean spirit, though it lingered on to the end 
of the century. Yet it should be added that the charge of 
obscurity attaches almost entirely to the style. In thought 
Butler is generally one of the most lucid of philosophers. There 
sno other difficulty than that which is essential to the study 
of a far-reaching cumulative argument. This Mr. Gladstone 
has greatly lightened by providing an excellent index, and by 
breaking up the text into numbered sections, each provided 
with a brief headline or abstract. The editorial labour involved 
in this useful work must have been very considerable. 

Of the fresh matter contained in the Appendix by far the 
ost Important are the two letters to Dr. Clarke. They are not 
‘trictly new, having been published by Bishop Steere in 1843, 
but they will be new to most readers. The correspondence 
ordinarily printed at the end of the Analogy gave the reader an 
€xtraordinary idea of the temper and abilities of Butler at the aze 
oftwenty-one, before he had quitted his dissenting Academy, 
but they left the impression that Butler dissented from Clarke 
= ring « priori’ reasoning generally, and not only this, but 
eg had broken down Clarke's: theory in its central 
cen ion, He suggested objections to the celebrated 
dae Mega says Mackintosh, ‘ which were really insuper- 
“a which are marked by an acuteness which neither him- 

any other ever surpassed.’ This language is certainly 
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extravagant, for Butler’s letters, acute as they are, bear manifest 
signs of immaturity. But the new letters, written from Oxford, 
really cancel the oldones. Here Butler surrenders uncondition- 
ally. ‘Tho’ I did not see the force of your Argument for the 
Unity of the Divine Nature when I had done writing to you on 
that subject yet by frequent considering what you have offered 
upon it I am now fully satisfied that it is conclusive’ (ii. p. 428). 
This finally clears up the philosophical system which underlies 
all ‘Butler’s speculations. He held in fact the old Realist 
ground. Inspite of Berkeley he still insisted upon the veracity 
of the senses ; he believed that experience leads inevitably to 
the formation of true principles of thought, and he held that by 
these principles the Being and the Attributes of God can be 
demonstrated, so that though all men do not necessarily know 
them yet all men can know them if they will go the proper way 
to work. All this is clearly implied in many passages both of 
the Sermons and of the Amalogy and is partly expressed in the 
Dissertation ‘of Personal Identity,’ but we have never before 
had so distinct an indication of Butler’s general attitude. The 
inclusion of these two letters will make Mr. Gladstone’s edition 
supersede all others. 

In the Editor’s Preface there is a promise of ‘a collection of 
E:says which is meant promptly to follow the present publica- 
tion.’ The appearance of this further volume will be expected 
with lively interest, but the fact that it forms an integral part 
of the Editor's plan suggests the one little shadow of regret of 
which some readers may be conscious. If there are to be 
Essays, should there have been any Notes? or, if Notes were 
necessary, what should those Notes have been? Mr. Gladstone 
very justly repudiates as ‘illegitimate and causeless’ any pur- 
pose of ‘making good deficiencies in point of evangelical tone. 
Anybody is at liberty to criticise Butler, but the idea of anno- 
tating him in this spirit would seem to be inconceivable, if it 
were not that the thing has been done. Mr. Gladstone has 
guided himself by two rules, that of indicating the immediate 
sources of those references to prior writers, which Butler has 
embodied without names in his text, and that of questioning 
or qualifying his arguments or explaining his expressions. The 
latter kind of note, though requiring circumspection, he holds 
to be ‘ proper and directly auxiliary to the student.’ But would 
it not have heen far better to relegate everything of the kind 
to the Essays, and give this great advocate an uninterrupted 
hearing? Mr. Gladstone has exercised a laudable self-restraint, 
and many of the Notes are excellent ; but there is hardly one 
that we could not have wished elsewhere. 

There is for instance a good note at the beginning of the 
Analogy in answer to Dr. Fairbairn’s objection that the 
supremacy of conscience is fundamentally inconsistent with 
the doctrine of probability. But it is superfluous, as any careful 
reader of the Analogy—and Butler wanted no other—will per- 
ceive for himself. The authority of conscience is higher than 
that of logic, but it is surely allowable to maintain that as far 
as logic goes it points in the same direction, and this was 
Butler’s contention. But the fact is that Dr. Fairbairn’s objec- 
tion entirely misses the main and enduring merit of the Azalozgy 
Butler is not content with shouting defiance across a river, but, 
boldly abandons his own ground and pitches his camp in the 
enemy’s country. Let us be as sceptical as you please, he says ; 
let us stick to the bare facts, which after all are what they are. 
Even in this narrow ring, with one hand tied behind my back, 
1 will prove that your wisest course is to do what religion tells 
you. He knew quite well that this kind of argument was ‘a 
poor thing’; but it was, and is, the only way of coming to 
stroke of hand ; and so, as it might not be otherwise, he stripped 
himself for the fight, ‘ omitting a thing of the utmost importance 
which I do believe, the moral fitness and unfitness of aciious, 
prior to ail will whatever.’ It is precisely this appeal to facts 
which gives the Avza/ogy its permanent value. If Butler’s facts 
are facts, his argume.t is as valid asever. As regards the 
Analogy, complaints that he is ‘not evangelical’ or ‘ not con- 
sistent’ are entirely beside the point. It was not his purpose 
to be either the one or the other. 

On the Sermons Mr. Gladstone passes more than one stricture, 
and this is not surprising. Every Englishman ought to know 
the magnificent panegyric on Conscience, ending with the 
words : ‘Had it strength, as it has right; had it power, as it 
has manifest authority ; it would absolutely govern the world.’ 
But Butler made insufficient use of this noble thought. What- 
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ever may be the reason, whether he had not as yet attained to 
the full development of his powers, or whether London life 
unsettled him, the Sermovs are at bottom a mass of confusion, 
It is evident that he had not thought his subject out. Many of 
the chief difficulties are pointed out in Mr. Gladstone’s notes, 
and we hope to find in the Essays a full discussion of the 
yravest difficulty of all. It is that, misled by the great authority 
of Aristotle, Butter fell into the error of defining Happiness, and 
of making self-love a part of duty. If Dr. Fairbairn had insisted 
that ¢Azs was inconsistent with the supremacy of conscience, he 
would have been perfectly right. On this pivot turn all the 
perplexities that Mr. Gladstone points out. 

Even here we should have preferred to have in these volumes 
the bare text. But let us add, there is at least one note that no 
reader would willingly sacrifice. Butler remarks in his ‘cool 
and reasonable’ way, that ‘ it cannot be imagined, that we are 
required to love our enemies with any peculiar kind of affec- 
tion” Onthis Mr. Gladstone comments thus: ‘This seems 
undeniable as a rule: yet not always true. For the injurer 
becomes an object of special attention to the injured. Parti- 
cular circumstances or qualities about the injury are disclosed, 
which appeal to him. Ora keendesire to make amends is 
exhibited. In these and other ways it will happen that injury 
done becomes, in the mind of a good man, the occasion of 
special kindly sentiments towards the injurer.’ Politicians 
have much to forgive, and these noble words go far towards 
explaining the high esteem felt for Mr. Gladstone even by those 
who differ from him most widely. 


ANOTHER WARDEN OF THE MARCHES 


My Experiences in Manipur and th: Naga Hills. By the late 
Major-General Sir JAMES JOHNSTONE. London: Low. 


Nearly a year ago we noticed in these columns Mr. 
Thornton’s biography of Sir Robert Sandeman, ‘a warden of 
the marches’ on the North-Western frontier of India. ‘The 
volume before us is also the work of a warden of the marches, 
but on the North-Eastern frontier, which Sir John Kaye 
has called the grave of fame for the administrator. Both 
Sandeman and Johnstone were military men who took civil 
employment ; both had to deal with wild tribes and succeeded 
in leaving the impress of their characters over wide areas of 
our Indian frontier; both were men of essentially good judg- 
ment, courage, firmness, vigour and tact: both were ever 
ready first with the soft word, but in the last resort the sword 
was also ready, and both were simple-hearted, kindly English 
gentlemen. 

Sir James Johnstone’s record, when put in the official way, 
looks a somewhat meagre one, it being the official way to 
give mere dry bones. He became an ensign in the Bengal 
Infantry in 1858, a superintendent of police in 1864, was in 
charge of the Keddahs (for catching elephants for army service 
the reviewer may interpolate here, though the official recorder 
carefully abstains from explaining anything) in the Mehals of 
Cuttack from 1868 to 1874, was made Assistant-commissioner in 
Assam in 1874, Political Agent at Manipur in 1877, Deputy 
Commissioner, etc. etc.: made K.C.S.I. in 1887, retired from 
the Assam Commission in 1888, To which we may add, killed 
in falling from his horse in Warwickshire in 1895. These, we 
say, are the dry bones; but when we turn to this book which deals 
only with Sir James’s career from 1874 to the time when he left 
Manipur—unfortunately for his own country and most unfor- 
tunately for that unhappy State—how different it all becomes, 
when life is infused into the dry bones, and all is animated and 
interesting ! Man is, after all,so much more interesting and 
so much truer than any amount of statistics. 

The volume was completed at the time of Sir James's 
fatal accident, and even the preface was written. What he 
was as an administrator appears from a few lines in the latter. 
He confesses himself one of those old-fashioned Anglo-Indians 
who still believe in personal government, the system by which 
we gained India and made ourselves fairly acceptable to the 
people we govern. He did not believe that the present 
machine-like system was suitable to the wants of Oriental races, 
as is shown by the fact that no native chief has ever adopted it 
in its entirety. ‘We are wonderfully timid in sweeping away 
real abuses, for fear of hurting the feelings of the people; at 
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the same time we weigh them down with unnecessary 
oppressive and worrying forms and deluge the country with 
paper returns.’ However, when Captain Johnstone, ashe then 
was, went up with his young wife in 1874 to the Naga Hills 
there was ample scope for the exercise of personal influence 
among the savage and hostile tribesmen. Like a good officer 
he thought his own field of work the most interesting in all 
India. Districts which are now covered with flourishing teas 
gardens were then almost pathless jungle or forest, with strongly 
fortified Naga villages scattered about, and horrible blood. 
feuds between the different villages, even of the came tribe. 
How these tribes can fight was shown in the war of 1878-9, 
when they were for the most part finally reduced to order, but 
at aterrible loss to the British forces engaged. Tne Story of 
the beleaguering of Kohima, the chief British station jn the 
hills, by the Nagas, and of the extraordinary march of Sir 
James with relief from Manipur is one of those wonderful feats 
of war’are which are so cominon—and alas! so soon forgotten 
—on our Indian frontier. 

Most readers, however, will turn to the Manipur chapters 
with most interest. The story there toid shows how a strong, 
tactful man, succeeded in changing the distrust and dislike of 
the rulers of Manipur into confidence and something like affec. 
tion, so that in our troubles in the Naga Hills, the Manipuris 
were our staunch and gallant allies. Later on, when the British 
invaded Burma, Sir James Johnstone was able to aid by invad- 
ing the north-western part of Burma with a force of Manipuris, 
to cross the great river Chindwin and rescue British subjects 
working in the forests, whose deaths had been ordered by 
Theebaw’s wife. Again and again he stops in recording these 
expeditions to lament that the gallant men who aided him then 
were, not many years later, and after he had left the country, 
sent into exile and to death for attacking and destroying the 
British Residency and murdering the Resident. When he is 
saying farewell to the beautiful valley of Manipur for the last 
time, he says: ‘I left it, as it had been of yore, a faithful and 
cevoted, though humble, ally of the British Government to 
whcm it had done transcendent service. Alas! little did I 
think of the fate that would befall it before a few short years 
had passed by.’ Sir James does not conceal his opinion that 
there was mismanagement somewhere to bring Manipur and its 
rulers from the state of ready loyalty in which he left it to the 
rebellion of 1891. He had intended telling the whole story, 
for he was probably the only living person, when he wrote, who 
knew the whole of the facts ; but he reflected that the Govern- 
ment of India showed no desire to make more disclosures than 
necessary, ‘and it is not for me, a loyal old servant, to lift the 
veil, and so he has held his tongue about an episode which 
has probably caused more talk, which has never found its way 
by any chance into print, in India than any other of recent 
years. 

The book seems to be a mirror of its writer’s character, 
simple, frank, unaffected, and clear. No one who takes any 
concern in India can fail to find much to interest him in this 
record of the life of an administrator in this remote region. 


EVOLUTION AND ETHNOLOGY 


Ethnology. Wy A. H. Kuang, F.R.G.S. Cambridge: 
University Press, 


Though we have had several excellent books dealing with 
various anthropological and ethnological questions, no one 
comprehensive work on ethnology as a whole has been pub: 
lished in England, at least during recent years. ‘The conductors 
of the Cambridge Geographical Series, therefore, deserve out 
very best thanks, not only for including such a work within 
their series and assigning it an early place, which one would 
hardly have ventured to claim, but also for enlisting the services 
of so thoroughly competent an authority as Mr. A. H. Keane, 
whose qualifications are so well known to all who are interested 
in the subject. And, indeed, every page of the book makes It 
abundantly manifest that he is perfectly familiar with all that 
has been written on the question both at home and abroad. He 
is also evidently an expert in the difficult task of marshalling, 12 
due order and perspective, the many interesting and perplexing 
problems which must necessarily arise in the course of s0 
wide and comprehensive an inquiry. For the whole treatment 
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of the subject, whether from the standpoint of the scientific 
ethnologist, or of the educated reader, we have nothing but 
raise, unless indeed we might hint that our author has possibly 
paid rather too much attention to the more purely anthropolo- 
sical side of the question. Still, it may perhaps be hypercritical 
alii to say as much as this, for the two branches are of course 
very intimately connected, and m»reover the scholarly complete- 
ness with which Mr. Keane has handled his subject throughout, 
ought perhaps to give the critic pause, before he presumes to 
question the particular arrangement or distribution of the subject 
which the author has seen fit to adopt. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say at the outset that Mr. Keane is throughout a 
thorough evolutionist, and, touse his own phrase, finds in evolution 
‘a golden skeleton key’ to unlock the many mysteries which such 
an inquiry as the present must be prepared to meet. In dealing 
with the actual origin of man, he naturally rejects the popular 
but unscientific idea, that we are directly descended from the 
gorilla or the chimpanzee, in favour of the generally accepted 
doctrine, here worked out very carefully, that ‘the ascent of 
the Hominidz is in an independent line from some long extinct 
generalised form, from which the other branches (¢.¢., the apes) 
also spring in independent lines.’ For such an evolution of 
man it is obvious that immense ages of time are required, and 
Professor Prestwich’s suggestion of thirty thousand or twenty 
thousand years is shown to be totally inadequate in face of the 
admitted fact that some eight thousand years since the Egyptian 
language had severed itself from the Semitic group and 
attained an entirely separate form. Mr. Keane himself while he 
emphasises the point, is equally insistent on the not less obvious 
fact that it is impossible to Jay down any precise or definite 
limits. As regards North-Western Europe, he thinks that a 
period of not less than half a million years—probably much 
more—must be postulated to satisfy the necessary conditions 
ofthe problem. In following up this inquiry the existence of 
man in paleolithic and neolithic times is worked out in con- 

siderable detail. The two chapters dealing with this part of 
the subject, are to our thinking among the most interesting in 
the whole work, whether we regard the interest they are sure 
to excite in the mind of the reader, or whether we judge by the 
scientific grasp of the evidence displayed ; while the sections 
dealing with the light thrown on the problem by the remains 
found in the New World seem particularly valuable to the 
English reader. Another point of surpassing interest to every 
one, the more so perhaps because it is hardly possible to reach 
any absolutely certain conclusion, is the attempt to localise the 
Garden of Eden, or as Mr. Keane would prefer to express it, to 
discover the particular region in which the first ‘ specialised 
hominid’ may be supposed to have made their appearance. 

With his habitual caution Mr. Keane declines to dogmatise on 

a matter as to which a definite decision is hardly possible, but 

he gives good reasons for thinking it ‘ probable’ that the centre 
of evolution of mankind is to be found ina great pre-historic 

Indo-African continent, the existence of which has been made 

fairly certain by the researches of the Indian Geological 

Survey, and of which Madagascar, the Seychelles, and other 

islands, have alone survived the immense geological changes 

which produced the Indian Ocean as it exists at present. The 

whole question is indeed one of singular fascination and 

interest, and, while Mr, Keane can hardly be said to have 

solved the problem beyond dispute, his suggestion is obviously 

a weighty and valuable suggestion towards its solution. 

The last part of the book deals ser‘atim with the great 
primary ethnical groups, as to which Mr. Keane is content to 
retain the familiar classification of Linneeus. It is of course 
@ part of ethnology peculiarly full of rival and antagonistic 
theories or contradictory speculations, among the pitfalls of 
which ignorance and incompetence must infallibly come to 
grief. = Mr, Keane, however, thanks to his strong common 
sense, his thoroughly scientific habit of mind, and above all, 
his complete knowledge of the facts with which he has to deal, 
has succeeded in passing through the dangerous region un- 
scathed, and throughout seems to have discovered solid ground 
hn : walk. We have no space here in which to 
ee rie or even to note any of the curious and 
wes ne ss or conclusions which he lays so attractively 
which aries neingly before the reader. The points of interest 
ite aen ae endless, but we can only say that while Mr. 

ally has his own settled opinion, he is always careful 
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to weigh the arguments and considerations which may some- 
times seem to involve a different conclusion. ‘To sun) up, it 
is perhaps the greatest praise we can give his book, to say 
that we hardly know whether the professed ethnologist or the 
educated general reader will benefit most from its perusal. We 
are quite sure that neither will lay the book down till the last 
page has been reached. 
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